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CLASSICAL AND SACRED PHILOLOGY. 


Mrs Lucie Hutchinson's Translation of Lucretius. 


I nap never heard of the existence of this translation, until 
I accidentally stumbled upon it a few months ago in the British 
Museum. It was only purchased in January 1853, and is marked 
Additional MSS. 19, 333. 

As it is not likely that the whole work will ever be published, 
I have thought it worth while to give some account of and some 
extracts from a work which serves to display in a new light the 
character and talents of one of the most illustrious women and 
greatest authoresses that England has produced. 

The dedication, the long preface, the rhyming arguments 
prefixed to each book, the marginal observations and the whole 
of the sixth book are in her own handwriting. It closely agrees 
with the facsimile given in her Memoirs. She appears to have 
also punctuated and corrected the rest of the work which js 
written in a much more formal and clerk-like style. Her own 
writing is extremely good, clear and legible as print, yet bold 
and full of character. 

What were the motives which induced the noble Puritan to 
translate into elaborate verse the whole of a poem that develops 
principles so abhorrent from her own, it is not easy to conceive. 
Had it been done at that period of life when, as she tells us 
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herself, after performing her due tasks of reading and praying, she 
‘thought it no sin to learne or heare wittie songs and amorous 
sonnetts or poems, and twenty things of that kind, wherein she 
was so apt that she became the confident in all the loves that 
were managed among her mother’s young weomen,’ we should 
not feel so much surprise. But, though she tells us she was still 
young when she made the translation, it must have been at least 
several years after her marriage and conversion to stricter puri- 
tanical views. 

The copy in the Museum was a present to the well known 
Earl of Anglesey. At the beginning we find this note. ‘ Angle- 
sey. Given me June.11. 1675 by the worthye author Mrs Lucie 
Hutchinson.’ At that time she was more than fifty-five years of 
age, as it was on the 29th of January 1619-20 that in her own 
Lucretian-like phrase, she was ‘brought forth to behold the 
ensuing light.’ The translation however must have been made 
long before that date. She speaks of it in her preface as having 
been done out of youthful curiosity. At the same time she tells 
us that her children were old enough to have tutors. Her 
youthfulness therefore can only have been comparative. 

This work, if published in full, would hardly increase the 
reputation of the author of the Memoirs. It is equally inferior 
to her other extraordinary, though to all appearance much less 
known book, The Principles of the Christian Religion and on 
Theology, which in its style is as nervous, flowing, sweet and dig- 
nified as the Memoirs, and which discourses of the most abstruse 
topics of controversive divinity, displaying an amount of reading 
quite astonishing in a woman. There is hardly an ancient writer 
sacred or profane, Jewish, Greek or Roman; hardly any school- 
man or modern commentator whose opinions are not considered 
in greater or less detail. Divines, philosophers, historians and 
poets seem equally familiar to her, and her quotations extend 
from Homer down to Chaucer. 

Yet it must be admitted that this translation proves her 
knowledge, at least of the classical languages, to have been 
more extensive than accurate. Gross errors and misconceptions 
occur in almost every page. This may have been in part the 
fault of her father’s chaplain who taught her Latin, ‘a pittifull 
dull fellow,’ as she herself terms him. It should also be remem- 
bered that she appears to have used neither Lambinus nor any 
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other critical edition, but to have been content with some bare 
text, very corrupt and closely resembling the second Aldine. 
Self-reliance seems to have marked her in all she ever did or 
thought. 

The merits and defects of her version will best be shewn by 
the extracts I shall make. The long preface addressed to Lord 


Anglesey is a powerful piece of declamation, filled from begin- | 
ning to end with expressions of unmitigated scorn for her author 
and his tenets. Yet surely he must have had some charm for 
her; or why in the world did she take the trouble to translate 
him? Her translation was never intended for publication; and 
could hardly therefore have been meant merely to hold him up | 
to contempt and infamy. Perhaps too humility and charity were | 
not the Christian virtues for which Mrs Hutchinson and her | 
party were most distinguished. She was proud of her country, 

her birth, her breeding and her talents; and is apt to speak with | 
a certain degree of contumely of those from whom she differs, 

whether it be that ‘wicked queene, daughter of a mother that | 
came out of the bloody house of Guize,’ or ‘the poore king who 
was told he was Solomon, while he lay wallowing like a swine in | 
the mire of his lust,’ or Laud ‘a fellow of meane extraction and 
arrogant pride’ together with his ‘ prelaticall crew,’ or Aristotle | 
and his ethics which never taught any one to be ‘aniething but | 
a masquerading hypocrite,’ or ‘the most religious orator’ Cicero, 
or the family of Cromwell who comported themselves like ‘apes | 
dressed in scarlett,’ or those nobles of England who could be 

such ‘pittifull slaves,’ as to marry the Protector’s daughters. 

Her abuse of Lucretius therefore may not mean much more than 

that she entirely disagrees with his philosophy and theoretical 

opinions, A woman of her strong sense cannot have regarded 

the irreligion of Lucretius in the same light as that of a modern 

unbeliever. 


But it is time to come to the work itself which is addressed 


‘To THE RIGHT HONORABLE 
ARTHUR EARLE OF ANGLESEY 
Lorp KEEPER OF His Ma™* 
PriviE SEALE & ONE OF | 
His Ma™* Most HONORABLE 

PrIvIE COUNCELL.’ 
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The Preface then begins thus 


‘My Lord 

‘When I present this unworthy Translation to your Lordship, 
I sacrifice my shame to my obedience, for (though a masculine 
Witt hath thought it worth printing his head in a laurell crowne 
for the version of one of these bookes) I am so farre from 
glorrijng in my six, that had they not by misfortune bene gone 
out of my hands in one lost copie, even your Lordships comand, 
w hath more authority with me, then any humane thing I pay 
reverence to, should not have redeemd it from the fire.’ 

The masculine Witt here alluded to is of course the Cavalier 
John Evelyn who in 1656 published a translation of the first 
book of Lucretius with a copious, but somewhat trivial, commen- 
tary. The book considering its small value was certainly ushered 
into the world with a good deal of parade. In the frontispiece 
half a dozen allegorical figures are seen crowning with laurel and 
otherwise doing homage to the bust of the learned translator, 
whose countenance exhibits a mixture of modesty and conscious 
merit. Perhaps so affectionate a wife as Mrs Hutchinson might 
have been somewhat mollified, if she had known that the design 
in question was made by Mrs Evelyn. Prefixed to the work is a 
poem addressed by Edmund Waller ‘To his Worthy Friend 
Master Evelyn,’ written in a strain of absurd compliment and 
ending with these lines 


‘Lucretius, like a Fort did stand 
Untoucht, till your Victorious hand 
Did from his head this garland bear, 
Which now upon your own You wear: 
A Garland made of such new Bays 
And sought in such untrodden ways, 
As no man’s Temples ere did Crown, 
Save this great Author’s and your own, 


The Italics are the poet’s own. The translator's ‘very affec- 
tionate Kinsman’ Richard Fanshawe still more absurdly wonders 
‘how so rugged a Latine Poem can be rendered in so smooth 
English.” But these are both of them outdone by Evelyn’s 
father-in-law, ‘ Richard Brown, Knight and Baronet,’ and English 


Ambassador at Paris, in a singular poem ‘On My Son Evelyns 
Translation Of The First book of Lucretius. The concluding 
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lines by their audacious profanity almost reach the sublime. A 
parallel is drawn between the six books of Lucretius and the six 
days of the Creation, and between the Translator and the 
Creator. 


Tis thus, Inspir’d Lucretius, alone, 

Is th’ Oracle of all that can be knowne; 
Steward to Fate, Creations Notary, 

Truths Register, Natures Secretary. 

Proceed (dear Youth) and in thy noble Verse 
Perfect this Canon of the Universe, ‘ 
For great example to thy self prefix 

That Architect, which wrought from one to Six. 


Evelyn himself however seems to have been well aware of the 
defects of his translation. He alludes to it more than once in 
his Diary and Correspondence. What especially disgusted him 
was the carelessness of the printer and his friend Dr Triplet who 
undertook to see the work through the press. His complaints of 
the neglect and cruelty of the latter are quite pathetic. In a 
letter to Meric Casaubon written in July 1674 he says that he 
went through the remaining five books partly ‘to charm his 
anxious thoughts during those sad and calamitous times,’ but 
that ‘it still lies in the dust of his study where ’tis like to be for 
ever buried.’ A prediction like to prove true. 

Thus the Epicurean Atheist had the honour to be translated 
almost at the same time by the zealous High Church Cavalier 
and the still more zealous Puritan lady. The former tells us 
that he wished to charm his thoughts in evil times, When he 
thus wrote in 1674, his party was triumphant and he himself in 
the enjoyment of ease and wealth and honour. About this very 
time Mrs Hutchinson must have been preparing her copy for 
Lord Anglesey, when her party was proscribed and prostrate, 
when Milton was dying in poverty and neglect and when, as she 
tells her daughter, ‘her infirmities and imperfections, joynd with 
her outward ill successes had much weakend her authority, and 
made it of no force with all persons,’ 


Sic volvenda aetas commutat tempora rerum. 
Quod fuit in pretio, fit nullo denique honore; 
Porro aliut succedit et e contemptibus exit. 


I will now go on with her preface. 
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‘Had it bene a worke that had merited glory, or could my 
sex, (whose more becoming vertue is silence,) derive honor from 
writing, my aspiring Muse would not have sought any other Pa- 
trone then your Lordship, the iustly celebrated Mecenas of our 
dayes, where Learning & ingenuitie finds its most honorable, I 
had allmost sayd, its only refuge in this drolling degenerate age, 
that hath hissd out all sober & serious studies; which your 
Lordship not only cherisheth in others, but are your selfe so illus- 
triously eminent in that most honorable acquisition of Learning, 
that tis the noblest crowne of any worke, to gaine your Lordships 
approbation. And therefore, since I did attempt things out of 
my owne sphaere, I am sorry I had not the capacity of making 
a worke, nor the good fortune of chusing a subiect, worthy of 
being presented your Lordship, whose dedication, might grate- 
fully have renderd some of the honor it receives in its accept- 
ance. As your Lordships comand will vindicate me from arro- 
gance in offering so unworthy a peice, to such a hand; So I 
beseech your Lordship to reward my obedience, by indulging me 
the further honor to preserve, wherever your Lordship shall 
dispose this booke, this record with it, that I abhorre all the 
Atheismes & impieties in it, and translated it only out of youth- 
full curiositie, to understand things I heard so much discourse of 
at second hand, but without the least inclination to propagate 
any of the wicked pernitious doctrines in it. Afterward being 
convined of the sin of amusing my selfe with such vaine Phi- 
losophy (which even at the first I did not employ any serious 
studie in, for I turnd it into English in a roome where my chil- 
dren practizd the severall quallities they were taught with their 
Tutors, & I numbred the sillables of my translation by the threds 
of the canvas I wrought in, & sett them downe with a pen & inke 
that stood by me; How superficially it must needs be done in 
this manner, the thing it selfe will shew,) but I say afterward as 
my iudgement grew riper, & my mind was fixt in more profitable 
contemplations, I thought this booke not worthy either of review 
or correction, the whole worke being one fault. But when I 
have throwne all the contempt that is due upon my author, who 
yet wants not admirers, among those whose religion little exceeds 
his, I must say Iam not much better satisfied with the other 
fardle of Philosophers, who in some pulpitts are quoted with 
devine epithetes. They that make the incorruptible God part of 
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a corruptible world, & chaine up his absolute freedome of will to 
a fatall Necessity; That make nature, which only is the order 
God hath set in his workes, to be God him selfe, that feigne a 
God liable to Passion, impotence and mutabillity, & not exempt 
from the vilest lusts; that believe a multiplicitie of Gods, adore 
the Sun and Moone and all the Host of Heaven, and bandy their 
severall deities in faction one against another; All these, and all 
the other poore deluded instructors of the Gentiles, are guilty of 
no lesse impiety, ignorance & folly then this Lunatick, who not 
able to dive into the true Originall & cause of Beings & Acci- 
dents, admires them who devizd this Casuall, irrationall dance of 
Attomes. So farre yett wee may usefully be permitted to con- 
sider the productions of degenerate nature, as they represent to 
us the deplorable wretchednesse of all mankind, who are not 
translated from darknesse to light by supernaturall illumination, 
and teach us that their wisedome is folly, their most vertuous & 
pure morallity fowle defilement, their knowledge ignorance, their 
glorie shame, their renowne contemptible, their industry vaine, 
all their attainments cheates & delusions, their lives only a varied 
scene of perpetuall woe & misery. This is the best account I 
can give of the best of them, who toyld themselves in vaine to 
search out Truth, but wandred in a Maze of Error, & could 
never discover her by Natures dimne candle, which proovd only 
an Ignis fatui to lead them into quagmires & precipices, and to 
this day is no better to their admirers, who manifest they are 
still in their naturall blindnesse, and never saw the Sun, that can 
soe extoll corrupt gloworms. I am perswaded, that the enco- 
miums given to these Pagan Poets & Philosophers, wherewith 
Tutors put them into the hands of their pupills, yet unsettled in 
Principles of Devine Truth, is one greate means of debauching 
the learned world, at least of confirming them in that debauchery 
of soule, which their first sin led them into, & of hindring their 
recovery, while they puddle all the streames of Truth, that flow 
downe to them from devine Grace, with this Pagan mud; for all 
the Heresies that are sprung up in Christian religion, are but the 
severall foolish & impious inventions of the old contemplative 
Heathen revivd and brought forth in new dresses, while men 
wreck their witts, striving to wrest & pervert the sacred Scrip- 
tures from their genuine meaning, to complie with the false & 
foolish opinions of men. Some of them indeed acknowledge 
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Providence, A devine Originall & Regiment of all things, an 
internall Law, which oblieges us to eternall Punishment if wee 
transgresse it, & shall be rewarded with present peace of Con- 
science, & future Blessednes if wee obey it; But though they have 
generall notions, wanting a revelation & guide to lead them into a 
true and distinct knowledge of the Nature of God, of the Originall & 
Remedie of Sin, of the Spring & nature of Blessednes, they set 
up their vaine imaginations in the roome of God, and devize 
superstitious foolish services to avert his wrath, & propitiate his 
favour, suitable to their devized God, inventing such fables of 
their Elizium & Hell, & the ioyes & tortures of those places, as 
made this Author & others turne them into allegories, and thinke 
they treated more reverently of Gods, when they placed them 
above the cares & disturbances of humane affaires, and set them 
in an unperturbed rest & felicity, leaving all things here, to 
Accident and Chance, denijng that determinate wise Councell & 
Order of things they could not dive into, and deriding Heaven & 
Hell, Eternall Rewards & Punishments, as fictions in the whole, 
because the instances of them in particular were so ridiculous, as 
seemd rather stories invented to fright children, then to per- 
swade reasonable men therefore they fancied another kind of 
heaven & hell, in the internall peace or horror of the conscience, 
upon which account they urgd the persuite of vértue and the 
avoyding of vice, as the spring of ioy or sorrow, & defind vertue 
to be all those things that are iust equall & profitable to humane 
Society, wherein this Poet makes true religion to consist, & not 
in superstitious cerimonies, which he makes to have had their 
originall from the vaine dread of men, imputing those events to 
the wrath of Gods, which proceeded from naturall Causes whereof 
they were ignorant, & therefore sings high applause to his owne 
wisedome, for having explord such deepe misteries of Nature, 
though even these discoveries of his, are so silly, foolish and 
false, that nothing but his Lunacy can extenuate the crimes of 
his arrogant ignorance. But ’tis a lamentation & horror, that in 
these dayes of the Gospell, men should be found so presump- 
tuously wicked, to studie & adhere to his & his masters ridi- 
culous, impious, execrable doctrines, reviving the foppish casuall 
dance of attoms, & denying the Soveraigne Wisedome of God in 


the greate Designe of the whole Universe & every creature in it, 
and his eternall Omnipotence, exerting it selfe in the production 
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of all things, according to his most wise & fixed purpose, and his 
most gratious, ever active Providence, upholding ordering & 
governing the whole Creation, & conducting all that appeares 
most casuall to us and our narrow comprehensions, to the 
accomplishment of those iust ends for which they were made. 
As by the study of these I grew in Light & Love, the little 
glory I had among some few of my intimate friends, for under- 
standing this crabbed poet, became my shame, & J found I never 
understood him till I learnt to abhorre him, & dread a wanton 
dalliance with impious bookes. Then I reapd some profitt by it, 
for it shewd me that sencelesse superstitions drive carnall rea- 
son into Atheisme, which though Pollicy restreins some from 
avowing so impudently as this Dog, yet vast is their number, 
who make it a specious pretext within themselves, to thinke 
religion is nothing at all but an invention to seduce the ignorant 
vulgar into order & Government. My Philosophers taught me, 
by their owne instance, that unregenerate, unsanctified reason 
makes men more monstrous by their learning, then the most 
sottish, bruitish idiots; while they employ the most excellent 
guifts of humane understanding, witt, & all the other noble en- 
dowments of the soule, as weapons against him that gave them. 
This gave me a dreadfull prospect of the misery of lapsed 
nature, whereby I saw, with sad compassion, the uncomfortable 
shadow of death wherein they consume their lives, that are 
allienated from the knowledge of God. I saw the insufficiency 
of humane reason (how greate an Idoll soever it is now become 
among the gowne-men) to arrive to any pure & simple Truth, 
with all its helps of Art and Studie. I learnt to hate all un- 
sanctified excellence, if that impropriety of expression may be 
admitted, & to run out of my monstrous selfe, to seeke Light, 
Life, knowledge, tranquillity, rest & whatever elce is requisite to 
make up a compleate blessednesse, and lasting felicity, in its 
only true & pure devine fountaine. As one that, walking in the 
darke, had miraculously scapd a horrible precipice, by day light 
coming back & discovering his late danger, startles and reviews 
it w" affright, so did I, when I, in the mirrour of opposed truth 
and holinesse and blessednes, saw the ugly deformitie, and the 
desperate tendency of corrupted nature, in its greatest pre- 
tences, and having by rich grace scapd the shipwreck of my 
soule among those vaine Philosophers, who by wisedome knew 
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not God, I could not but in charity sett up this seamarke, to 
warne incautious travellers, and leave a testimony, that those 
walkes of witt which poore vaineglorious sclrollars call the 
Muses groves, are enchanted thicketts, and while they tipple att 
their celebrated Helicon, they loose their lives, and fill them- 
selves with poyson, drowning their spiritts in those pudled waters, 
and neglecting that healing spring of Truth, which only hath the 
vertue to restore & refresh sick humane life. To conclude let 
none, that aspire to eternall happines, gaze too long, or too 
fixedly on that monster, into which man by the sorcerie of the 
devill is converted, least he draw infection in att his eies, and be 
himselfe either metamorphosed into the most ugly shape, or 
stupified and hardned against all better impressions, as dayly 
examples too sadly instance. 

‘But I say not this to your Lordship, though I leave it in 
your booke, as an antidote against the poyson of it, for any 
novice who by chance might prie into it. Your Lordship hath 
skill to render that which in it selfe is poysonous, many wayes 
usefull & medicinall, and are not liable to danger by an ill booke, 
which I beseech y’ Lordship to conceale, as a shame I did never 
intend to boast, but now resigne to your Lordships comand, whose 
wisedome to make the defects & errors of my vainly curious 
youth pardonable, I relie on much more then my owne skill in 
searching out an apologie for them, and your Lordships benigne 
favour to me, I have so many wayes experiencd, that it would be 
greate ingratitude to doubt your Lordships protection against all 
the censures a booke might expose me to. And while I am assurd 
of that, I bid defiance to aniething that can be sayd against 

My Lord 
Your Lordships 
most devoted obedient 
humble servant 
L H’ 

Every sentence in this preface reminds one of the Memoirs 
of Colonel Hutchinson. There is the same strength and dignity 
of expression, the same uncompromising hostility to all that 
offends against the writer’s notion of religion and morality, and 
towards Lord Anglesey that courteous deference which she 
delights to shew to worth united with rank. At the same 
time she must have been under personal obligations to that 
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Nobleman. He had probably shewn kindness to her husband 
after the Restoration and subsequently, as she hints, to herself. 
The character of a man who appears to have been a most suc- 
cessful trimmer and who at the time she wrote was in such 
high favour with the ruling powers, could not have had in itself 
much attraction for Mrs Hutchinson. 

I come now to the poem. There is, as has been already 
observed, a rhyming argument prefixed to each book. These 
arguments give a summary of the poem with much terseness and 
precision. Few writers surpass Mrs Hutchinson in the power of 
saying a great deal in a few words. I will quote the arguments 
of the first and last book. 


‘The Argument of the first Booke. 


The Poet Venus invocates and sings 
To Memmius, the originall of things 
To Gods untroubled quiet attributes 
To superstition heinous crimes imputes 
Then shewes that nothing without seed can rise 
That the imortall matter never dies 

That unseene Bodies and Vacuitie 

The two first principles of all things be 

That Time is nothing but the accident 

Of mortal bodies while their race is spent 

That all first Bodies sollid are and firme, 

Eternall, bound to no prefixed terme, 

Exempt from change, and without parts, entire 
That neither the foure elements, nor fire 

Are the first Matter whence all things are brought 
The equall parts by Anaxagoras taught 

He by evincing arguments orethrows 

Prooves that no bounds the world enclose 

That Bodies and Vacuities confine 

Each other only. That by no designe 

The world was made, but mooving attoms hitt 

On that coniunction which produced it. 

And such like bodies ever wandering 

From the vast Deepe, supplies to nature bring 
That there’s no Centre to which all things tend 
And thus doth the first booke abruptly end.’ 
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It will be seen that the 18th line has only eight syllables. 
This frequently occurs throughout the poem. Perhaps her 
children happened at such times to be making a noise and so 
caused her to miscount ‘the threds of the canvas’ and conse- 
quently ‘the sillables of her translation. I will next give the 
argument of the sixth book, not because it is better but because 
it is shorter than the others. 


‘The Argument of the sixth Booke. 


First Epicurus praysed, who taught that Gods 
Live undisturbed in their high abodes 

Tis shewd that thunders come not from their ire 
The natural Cause of Haile, and that quick fire 
That flashes with such penetrating force 

At Spring and Autumne are his next discourse 
Then treats the Cause of whirlewinds Earthquake Raine 
Why floods augment not the full Ocean 

Why Etna vomits flame, why yearely Nile 
Oreflows his banks in Egipts scorched soyle 
Why many Lakes have poysonous quallities 
Issuing fron Natures strong Antipathies 

Declares the various propertie of Springs 

And the Magnetic force in severall things 
Especially that Stone which iron drawes 

Then to the Pestilence assigns its Cause 

With instance of a Plague that once did wast 
Renowned Athens shutts up all at last.’ 


I will now quote the opening of the poem. 


‘Fair Venus mother of Aeneas race 

Delight of gods and men thou that doest grace 
The starrie firmament, the sea, the earth 

To whom all living creatures owe their birth 

By thee conceivd, and brought forth to y® day, 
When thou (O Goddesse) comest stormes flie away 
And heaven is no more obscur’d with showres 

For thee the fragrant earth spreads various flowers 
The calmed ocean smiles, and att thy sight 

The serene skie shines with augmented light. 
Then doth the spring her glorious days disclose 


And the releast, life-giving west wind blowes, 
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Thy power possessing first birds of the ayre 

They thy approach with amorous noates declare, 
Next when desires the savage herd incite 

They swim through streames, and their fat pastures slight 
To follow thee, who in seas, rivers, hills 

In the birds leavie bowers, and in greene fields 
Instilling wanton love into each mind, 

Mak’st creatures strive to propagate their kind. 
Since all things thus are brought to light by thee, 
By whom alone their natures governd bee, 

From whom both lovelinesse and pleasure springs, 
Assist me while the nature of these things 

I sing to Memmius whom thou (Goddesse) hast 
With all excelling guifts and vertues grac’t; 
Wherefore sweete language in my thoughts infuse 
And lett not warrs harsh sounds disturbe my muse; 
Make sea and land a quiet calme possesse 

For only thou with peace canst mortalls blesse, 
Since Mars, the Mighty God that rules in armes, 
Lies in thy lap, bound with loves powerfull charmes, 
And resting then his head in full delight, 

On thy rich beautie feeds his greedie sight; 
Hanging with amorous kisses on thy face, 

Whilst thou (O Goddesse) doest this God embrace, 
While he doth in thy sacred lap remaine, 

Sweete peace for Rome by gentle prayer obteine, 
For neither can we with a quiet mind 

In time of warre persue the worke design’d, 

Nor can brave Memmius, full of pious cares 

For publique good, neglect those greate affaires.’ 


She has here expressed her author’s meaning with consider- 
able fidelity and in a number of lines not exceeding the original. 
As might be expected from the time at which her-translation was 
made, there is not much ease in the style nor flow in the versi- 
fication; but I confess I greatly prefer her version of this pas- 
sage to the more ambitious and wordy, but less faithful para- 
phrase of Creech. As Evelyn’s work is rather scarce, I should 
have liked to give an extract from it, if my quotations from 
Mrs Hutchinson had not been so lengthy. But any one who 
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compares the two, will allow I think that in this passage at all 
events the ‘Masculine Witt’ is inferior to the lady. 

Vss. 1, 646—651, Omnis enim per se divom natura &c. which 
are wrongly repeated in 1, 44—49, are thus translated by Mrs 
Hutchinson 


‘The devine nature doth it selfe possesse 
Eternally in peacefull quietnesse, 

Nor is concern’d in mortall mens affairs, 
Wholly exempt from dangers, griefes and cares, 
Rich in it selfe, of us no want it hath. 

Not pleasd with meritt nor disturbd with wrath.’ 


Evelyn’s version is as follows 


‘Gods in their nature of themselves subsist 
Tis certain, nor may ought their peace molest 
For ever, unconcern’d with our affairs 
And far remote, void of or grief or cares, 
Need not our service, swim in full content, 
Nor our good works accept, nor bad resent.’ 


As a specimen of her powers in a different style, I will 
next give her version of that abstruse passage, 1, 599—634 


‘Againe all bodies from one poynt arise 
Which cannot be discerned by our eies 

But individuall is, of substance small 

Which never wholly did, nor never shall 
Subsist alone, being the first inwardst part 
Of every frame, to which the rest resort 
And in their orders here disposd, from hence 
Perfect the bodies by their confluence ; 
These since they cannot by themselves abide 
Must stick there, where noe power can divide 
Their strick coniunction: Thus first bodies are 
Solid and ‘simple, and doe still adhere 

To smallest parts, by noe new things accesse 
But by their own eternall simplenesse. 

Whose lessning, or division nature now 
Preserving seeds of things, will not allow. 
Againe were there noe individuall least, 

The smallest would of infinite parts consist 
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And nothing could a certeine end attaine 

While halfe of the halfe part would still remaine. 
What difference then could there have been betweene 
Little and greate; for though the greate had bene 
Made up of infinite parts, the smallest yett 

Would equal multiplicitie admitt. 

Which since our reasons and our faith oppose 
Convinced, we must with this opinion close, 

That there are bodies with no parts indued 

Most small in nature; this if we conclude, 

We them both solid and eternal yield. 

Againe if things are usually compelld 

By all-forming nature still to seperate 

In smallest parts, she could for them create 

Nothing anew for all whose parts may be 

Encreast, admitt not that varietie 

Of ioynts, weights, stroakes, concourse, and motion, which 
The generative matter still enrich, 

Whereby all things are perfected.’ 


In this passage she trips more than once. But how many 
far more ambitious scholars have completely mistaken its drift. 
In vss. 628 and 631 she properly reads si and multis. The fol- 
lowing is her translation of the first lines of the plague, v1, 1138 
—1162 


‘Such killing ayre did Athens once invade 
And desolation in those confines made, 
Destroyd the people, layd the country wast 

In Egypt was this plague begun, and past 
Through many regions of the ayre, untill 

At last it on Pandions people fell 

Sicknesse and death by troopes their captives led 
Heat first begott a raging in the head, 

Their eies grew red and things in mists beheld, 
Corruption from their burning iawes distilld. 

The voyce was, in the throate, by ulcers stopt 
The thoughts interpreter, the tongue still dropt 
A loathsome putrefaction, rough and weake 

It made but faint and vaine attempts to speake: 
But when the dire contagion to the brest 
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Descended, and the sick heart there opprest 
Then all the holds of life began to faile 

Their breaths a putrid savour did exhale 

Such as dead carrion yields, the powers of mind 
Grew faint and the whole man to death enclind, 
Entring whose gates, they did with groanes complaine 
Suffring intollerable griefes and payne. 

Gasping in torture they consumd the night 
Nor had they ease restored with the light 
Their members with perpetuall torment tired 
Lay languishing till they at last expird.’ 


As I have already observed, she appears to have used a cor- 
rupt text without any notes. Her blunders are therefore very 
frequent, sometimes indeed of such a nature as to shew that her 
knowledge of Latin was anything but accurate. She stumbles at 
the very threshold of the Epicurean philosophy, translating 1, 72 
and 73 

Ergo vivida vis animi pervicit, et extra 
Processit longe flammantia moenia mundi, 

‘Wherefore his vigorous soule prevaild, and farre 
He went beyond those flaming walls which are 
Bounds to the Universe,’ 


thus confounding the Mundus with the Omne and making Epi- 
curus set bounds to the illimitable. This would have shocked 
the shade of Lucretius more than her denunciations of his 
lunacy and profanity. Her Cavalier rival however blunders in 
the same way and speaks of ‘ the flaming limits of the Universe.’ 
With a misconception equally strange, considering how well she 
gets through some of the most difficult passages of her author, 
she more than once translates Omne by the World. 
1, 1008 Ipsa modum porro sibi rerum summa parare 
Ne possit, natura tenet, 
is thus curiously mistranslated 


‘Yet to it selfe the highest nature gives 
A certeine measure, within which it lives.’ 


The meaning of 1, 1042—1051 is ludicrously mistaken 


‘Further if regions of the matter never can 
All parts contracted in themselfes reteine, 
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They oft may mint new parts, sometimes shape some &c. 
And that these regions may supplies afford, 


and so on, plagae being confounded with plagae. 


A few lines farther on inferiora is made to agree with loca. 
Fifty other samples equally absurd might be quoted. Sometimes 
a very simple expression is totally misunderstood, 


m1, 1042—1044 
Ipse Epicurus obit decurso lumine vitae 
Qui genus humanum ingenio superavit et omnis 
Restinexit, stellas exortus ut aetherius sol 
is thus translated 
‘So Epicurus having run his race 
Gave up life’s flaming torch; he who did trace 
Mankinds originall, the motion 
Of every starre, and of th’ Aetheriall sunne.’ 
Probably her text had restrinwit in the last verse, and the word 
may have suggested to her the notion of drawing a line or some 
similar idea, 

The very corrupt lines v1, 46—49 were doubtless read by her 
as they appear in many old editions from the emendation pro- 
bably of Marullus 

Quae restant percipe porro, 
Quandoquidem semel insignem conscendere currum 
Votorum exhortantur spes, atque obvia rursum 
Quae fuerant, sint placato conversa favore, 


and are thus rendered with a perverse ingenuity 
‘Now what remains to be discourst attend, 
When Hopes, of old were councelled to ascend 
In Prayer’s spirituali charriot, and the face 
Of ill luck, turnd into propitious Grace, 
Then Terror, mortalls anxious bosoms, filld 
Who strange events in heaven and earth behelld.’ 


One other extract shall be given, 1v, 1160—1170, to prove 
that the knowledge she displays of Greek writers in her contro- 
versial work can hardly have been derived from the originals. 

‘A foule ungracefull slutt black Melichra, 

Doreas drie kex, Palladions eies are grey, 
Vor. 1V. March, 1858. 10 
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Pumilio a dwarfe, Charita tart and small, 

And full of ieers, another large and tall, 
Cataplexis proud and maiesticall, 

Balba wants utterance, stammers when she speakes, 
Lisping Trauliza holds her tongue and sneakes, 
Mallicious hot Lampadian is a scold, 
Withered Ischnos, dijng, leane and old. 

A wasting rotten cough consumes Rhadine, 
Big brested Ceres, foggie with the wine. 
Simula false, Silena lecherous, 

Big-lipt Philema, Satura gluttonous, 

And many more, nor can I here declare 

All the defects which in these creatures are.’ 


To counterbalance these failures, I will now give an instance 
of her acuteness shewn in the discovery of a hiatus after 1, 1093, 
the truth of which has been so fully demonstrated of late. So 
far as I am aware, no edition then in existence could have given 
her any hint of the truth, masked as it was by an interpolated 
verse Terra det: at supra circuntegere omnia caelum, and the 
passage thereby involved in hopeless confusion. The odd reason 
assigned for the hiatus does not make its discovery less praise- 
worthy. She thus translates 1, 1090 &c., not suspecting of 
course the line interpolated before it Quippe etiam vesci e terra 
mortalia saecla, 


‘Neither could humane generations thrive, 
Nor greene trees flourish, did they not derive, 
Continuall nourishment from what ascends 


Out of earths fertile womb . 6 
* * ES * * * 


Least the worlds walls should vanish like quick flame, 
And soe dissolve the universall frame.’ 


In the margin is this note ‘Here is one of the Poets abrupt 
Hiatus for he was mad with a Philtrum his wife gave him and 
writt this booke but in the intervalls of his phrenzie.’ 

Marginal invectives against her author are of not unfrequent 
occurrence. To 1, 1090—1104, which she translates with much 
spirit, she appends in the margin ‘ Horribly impious.’ 

On m1, 870 &c. ed. Lachm. she observes ‘How much this 
poore deluded bewitcht mad wretch strives to put out the 
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dimne light of nature which while he contends against he ac- 
knowledges.’ 

Of 11, 978 &c. ed, Lachm. she gives this summary ‘ That the 
plagues of hell are but allegories of the miseries of this life,’ 
and adds, ‘Many a wicked soule who would ease it selfe w™ 
thinking soe will find it otherwise.’ 

On tiv, 1030 &e. she has this note ‘The cause and effects 
of Love which he makes a kind of dreame; but much here was 
left out for a midwife to translate whose obsceane art it would 
better become then a nicer pen.’ 


On some recent criticisms of Lucretius. 


Ir may seem that too much space has been given to the 
examination of a work whose day has long gone by. But I 
trust that the great celebrity of the translator and the obscurity 
in which her book has hitherto lain and in all likelihood will con- 
tinue for ever to lie, will justify the length of the preceding 
notice. 

As I am now on the subject of Lucretius, I will take the 
opportunity of offering some remarks more consistent perhaps 
with the character of this Journal, and of saying a few words on 
some of the latest developments of criticism which the great 
work of Lachmann has called forth. 

Attempts have recently been made, but as I conceive with- 
out any just grounds, to give importance to a manuscript in the 
Munich library. Attention was first drawn to it by the learned 
and ingenious Leonhard Spengel who reviewed Lachmann’s edi- 
tion in the Munich Gelehrten Anzeigen for 1851, nos, 95 to 98, 
This review proves that he could not have made Lucretius a 
special object of study. He is not always right either when he 
approves or disapproves of what Lachmann has done. Still less 
successful.is he when he ventures to make suggestions of his 
own. I will examine one of these, perhaps the most important 
of them all. In page 790 he says ‘In many places it were to be 
wished that Lachmann had explained the connexion between 
different passages. We sce none whatever between 1, 551—64, 
10—2 
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577—598 and what goes before. In these verses reasons are 
given why nature has made all phenomena liable to destruction, 
(an argument introduced contrary to all reason by denique ;) but 
that is not the question here, the question is that the primordia 
are aeterna. Something appears to be lost. The transposition 
of the verses 551—64 and 577—83, which is pointed to in the 
manuscript of Victorius, has much to recommend it, but is not 
sufficient.’ Never was statement more unfounded than this. 
Nowhere in Lucretius is the argument more consistent than it is 
here; nowhere, granting his premisses, is the chain of reasoning 
more irrefragable. There could not be a more suitable connect- 
ing particle than denique. The primordia are proved to be ever- 
lasting, because all visible things pass away, because, if all visible 
things passed away and yet these elements were not everlasting, 
nothing new could be produced. If he still wants an explanation, 
he need not regret that Lachmann has not given it. Let him 
read the last pages of Newton’s Optics where the arguments 
and often the very words of Lucretius are made use of. Some 
extracts were given in the first number of this Journal. 

Spengel informs us that the Munich manuscript was once 
the property of the illustrious Florentine scholar Petrus Vic- 
torius, and he supposes it to be directly or indirectly a copy of 
the one in the Laurentian library which Nicolaus Nicoli is said 
to have written. But he clearly knows nothing at all of the 
character of the latter manuscript which I collated myself with 
some care in 1851, and which so far from being what he believes 
it to be, is on the contrary very much interpolated. A Munich 
scholar Dr. Guil. Christ published in 1855 some Quaestiones Lu- 
cretianae in which he appears to place this manuscript on a level 
with the two at Leyden. J am not yet in possession of this 
essay and only know its purport from the account given by Dr. 
Goebel in a dissertation published last year at Salzburg with 
the title Quaestiones Lucretianae criticae quibus et de codice Vic- 
toriano disputatur et de versuum circiter CXL emendatione agitur, 
in which he gives a complete collation of this manuscript from 
the 646th line to the end of the 2nd book. He justly attributes 
to it less importance than Christ or even Spengel. But the truth 
is that to give any weight at all to it, is only likely to introduce 


confusion into the criticism of Lucretivs, after it has been 
placed on so sure a basis by Lachmann. There must be at 
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least twenty other MSS. over and above the first three printed 


editions, all of them equal, most of them superior in authority 
to this copy. Were the best MSS. in Florence and Rome and 
elsewhere carefully collated, their united testimony might give a 
fair representation of the one which Poggio took with him to 
Italy and enable us, when the two at Leyden disagreed, to 
decide which was to be followed. But to lay great stress on a 
single interpolated manuscript of the 15th century would be a 
retrograde step in the direction of Wakefield and Co. While I 
am now writing, | have before me the Verona edition of 1486 
which I can see to be of at least as great authority as this 
Munich manuscript. 

Goebel in the essay just spoken of and in another published, 
it appears, in December 1854 with the title Observationes Lucre- 
tianae et criticae et exegeticae has discussed many passages in 
Lucretius. Sometimes he seeks to refute, sometimes to confirm 
what Lachmann and others have said, and not unfrequently he 
offers conjectures or new explanations of his own. Occasionally 
his observations are of value, but often he assails Lachmann 
without any reason whatever; and in general he seems to de- 
pend rather on others than on himself. He adopts, as he could 
scarcely avoid doing, the great critic’s general theory respect- 
ing the archetype of all our present MSS., but sometimes he 
calls in question his explanation of certain appearances in them 
of the essay last 


= 


with very little success indeed. In page 7 
mentioned he applies the term mirum to Lachmann’s certain 
explanation of the curious fact that in the latter part of the 
first book the ends of eight verses 1068—1075 and the whole of 
eight others 1093—1101 are lost, and offers an explanation of 
his own which has not a shadow of probability in its favour, 

He frequently attacks with no greater success the critic’s 
grammatical dicta. In his note to 1, 159 the latter had proved 
that nil is always a monosyllable, nilo and nilum dissyllables in 
Lucretius. In page 10 of the essay of 1857 Goebel says ‘ Mi- 
nime necesse erit ut cum Lachmanno ubique nil faciamus. Etsi 
enim Lucretium bisyllabon voluisse certo demonstrari nequit, 
illud tamen probari non magis potest, eum improbasse alteram 
formam., Quam ubi metrum admittit eandemque omnes codices 
exhibent, ut hoc loco, servare praestabit.’ Indeed! Lucretius 
uses nil several hundred times; in most cases it must be, in all 
cases it may be a monosyllable ; in no single instance does it form 
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the thesis of the dactyl in the fifth foot. The same is true of 
nilum and nilo. With very few exceptions our MSS. always 
write nihil, nihilum, nihilo, and just as much where the con- 
tracted forms must be right as where the metre would admit of 
the uncontracted forms. What then are the chances that Lu- 
cretius, like many other writers, never used any but the con- 
tracted forms? I am not mathematician enough to say, but 
assuredly many thousands to one. Such attempts to upset certain 
canons of criticism are most reckless and unjustifiable. 

In page 15 he proposes for Nam quare potius leti jam limine 
in ipso, 11, 960, Nam quare sétius ! 

His criticisms often coincide with what had been said by 
others before him, accidentally no doubt when the obligation is 
not acknowledged. On the principle of swum cuique I will point 
out some instances where his conjectures or explanations are 
the same as those given in the first number of this Journal. 
In the essay of Dec. 1854, p. 23, he proposes to read, Iv, 104 
formae rerum similesque for formarum dissimilesque, as had been 
already proposed in the work just mentioned. In p. 30 he gives 
the same explanation of vi, 228 and 1, 489. In p.16 his subw’ 
tum silvestria membra, y, 969, is less probable than subw’ sic 
silvestria membra suggested in this Journal; in which also 
had previously appeared the conjectures proditus extet, 11, 933, 
and minantur for minent, v, 1237, which are offered in pp. 15 
and 28 of the essay of 1857. A much fuller explanation too of 
the difficult passage, 1, 599—634, had been given in the first 
two numbers of the Journal, than appears in p. 19 of this dis- 
sertation; though the results arrived at are much the same. 

I would now say a few words on a passage, v, 311—313, 
already considered in the first and third numbers of the Journal, 
which stands thus in our MSS. 


Denique non monimenta virum dilapsa videmus 
Quaerere proporro sibicumque senescere credas 
Non ruere avolsos silices a montibus altis. 


For the second corrupt line Lachmann offers a very harsh 
and improbable substitute; nor do I think the reading Goebel 
suggests in the last page of his earlier dissertation, a whit better. 
The emendation I proposed and defended by other passages of 
Lucretius, especially by 11, 447 Et validi silices et duri robora ferri 
Aeraque §c., was 
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Aeraque proporro chalybemque senescere crudum. 


For Lucretius loves to repeat favourite illustrations, and both 
the construction and sense seemed and still seem to me to 
require some such words, there being little doubt that proporro 
and senescere are genuine. I now propose to read 


Aeraque proporro solidumque senescere jerrum. 


The aeraque and solidumque are at once got from quaerere and 
sibicumque; and solidum is an epitheton sollemne to ferrum. The 
whole verse was probably damaged in the original manuscript 
and the last word entirely lost. How then is the intrusion of 
credas to be accounted for? By Lachmann’s ingenious computa- 
tion it appears that this was the 12th line from the end of the 
204th page of the lost archetype. The 12th line of the right 
hand or 205th page ends with the word credis which as I con- 
jecture caught the eye of the copyist and was substituted for 
the lost ferrum. Compare what is said in p. 377 of the third 
number of this Journal respecting I, 555. 

I quite agree with Goebel that Lachmann should not have 
put v, 175 176 before 170; but for An credo in tenebris I 
would read An VERO, and not with Bergk An cagca, 

Unless I greatly deceive myself, I can restore by a very 
slight alteration the true meaning and sequence of thought in a 
passage, 11, 522 &c. which has given much trouble to commenta- 
tors from Marullus down to Lachmann. Goebel has attempted to 
emend it; but his transpositions and changes are most violent 
and improbable. It will be better for me to quote the whole of 
vy. 622—535, as they are given in our MSS, 


522 Quod quoniam docui, pergam connectere rem quae 
Ex hoc apta fidem ducat, primordia rerum, 
Inter se simili quae sunt perfecta figura, 

525  Infinita cluere. etenim distantia cum sit 
Formarum finita, necesse est quae similes sint 
Esse infinitas, aut summam materiai 
Finitam constare, id quod non esse probavi 
Versibus ostendam corpuscula materiai 

530 Ex infinito summam rerum usque tenere, 
Undique protelo plagarum continuato. 

Nam quod rara vides magis esse animalia quaedam, 
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Fecundamque minus naturam cernis in illis, 
At regione locoque alio terrisque remotis 
535 Multa licet genere esse in eo numerumque repleri &c. 


In the preceding paragraph, 478—521, the poet had shewn 
that the different shapes of atoms are finite in number. As 
a necessary corollary, he proves in the passage here quoted 
that the number of atoms which are of each different shape is 
always infinite. Since the two arguments hang so closely to- 
gether, he introduces them by the same form of words. This 
appears to me most natural, and [ cannot understand why 
Lachmann and after him Goebel object to it. But it is seen at 
once that there is no connexion whatever between 528 and 529. 
To remedy this there first appeared in the Juntine edition of 
1512 a verse which was probably made by Marullus and which 
kept its place in ail subsequent editions, enriching the language 
with a new word suaviloquis, until it was ejected by Lachmann. 
The verse is as follows 

Quod quoniam docui, nunc suaviloquis, age, paucis. 
Lachmann begins a new paragraph with 529, substituting 
against all probability protinus for versibus; although in his 
note he gives the reader the alternative of retaining versibus 
and supposing a hiatus before 529. He then encloses within 
brackets 522—528, on the ground that though written by 
Lucretius they are not properly connected with what follows, 
being in fact left by the poet in an unfinished state. Here, as 
in many other places, he makes the poet, or Q. Cicero, the 
scape-goat for his own oversights. Manifestly his reading does 
not give any juster sense than that of Marullus. Lucretius does 
not ‘go on at once to shew’ that corpuscula materiai Ex infinito 
summam rerum usque tenere. On the contrary he had already 
elaborately proved this in the long argument of 1, 1008—1051. 
There can be no doubt whatever on this point. In our present 
passage by the aid of that argument he proceeds to prove what 
has not yet been proved, that the atoms of each different shape 
are infinite in number. This is shewn by the whole tenour of 
his language and by the concluding verses 577 578 

Esse igitur genere in quovis primordia rerum 
Infinita palam est, unde omnia suppeditantur. 


This is well seen by Gassendi who in his Physic. Sect, 1, Lib. 11, 
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Ch. 6 near the end, comments on this part of Lucretius and 
passes at once, as Creech notices, from 528 to 532 with these 
words ‘Objicit sibi videri posse finitas esse Atomos sub figu- 
ris aliquibus, cum rariora quaedam et infoecundiora animalia 
esse videamus; sed respondet primum ea, quae heic sunt rara, 
abundare alibi. Nam quod rara vides §c. Concludit proinde, 
Esse igitur genere in quovis Primordia rerum §c.’ It is quite 
certain that the Nam quod rara Sc. refers, not to 529—531 as 
they now stand, but to the whole argument which begins at 
522. It is equally certain that these three verses are from 
the pen of Lucretius; nor is there any reason to suppose that 
Gassendi doubted they were genuine, though in their present 
form they did not suit his purpose and are therefore not noticed 
by him. For ostendam read ostendens and all will be plain. The 
three verses are then an illustration of id quod non esse probavi, 
‘the number of shapes being finite, if the number of atoms of 
each shape be not infinite, then is the whole sum of matter 
finite; which I proved not to be the case when I shewed in my 
verses that the corpuscles of matter continually maintained the 
sum of created things by an uninterrupted succession of blows.’ 
This he did prove most fully in the part of the first book above 
alluded to; and this proof is necessarily presupposed by the 
present argument, not entered into afresh. If versibus appear to 
any one to want an epithet, I would refer him to 1, 416 
Quam tibi de quavis una re versibus omnis 


Argumentorum sit copia missa per auris. 


H. Munro. 


Il. 


1.—Platonica. 


1. Plato, Philebus 58, c. 35, St. * 

Socrates has been engaged in the work of describing and 
classifying the sciences. He has distinguished them into Mixed 
and Pure; among the latter placing Geometry, Arithmetic and 
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Logistic. After again dividing each of these into popular or 
concrete, and abstract or philosophical, he proceeds to ask 
whether these, namely philosophical arithmetic geometry and 
logistic, are not to be styled the most exact of the sciences: 
ravtas obv Aéyouev emtotnuas axpiBeis padiota eivac; to which Protarchus 
replies in the affirmative.  2Q. ’AAX’ jas, d Upwrapye, dvaivour dv 4h 
tov Siadéyer Oar Svvapis, et tiva mpd adits GAAnY Kpivayev. TIPQ. Tiva dé 
ravrny abd Sei Néyerw; FQ. Afdov Gre 7 macav thy ye viv Aeyoperny yvoin. 


‘4 ‘ ‘ , aA . 4 ” ‘ ‘ . > 4 7.8 4 , » 
TH yop TEept TO OY KAL TO OYTMS Kai TO KATA TAUTOV det mecbukos TAVT@S EYWYE 


oiwae wyeioOae Evpravtas, Soos vod kal opixpdy mpooyprynta, paxpd@ aAn- 


Oeoratny eivar yvaow. 

It is remarkable that no interpreter has found any difficulty 
in the first clause of the last speech of Socrates. Stallbaum is 
indeed scandalized by the optative, and proposes yvoin ay, a 
reading of which he detects the trace in one MS, (yoinv Ven. 11.) 
By way of explanation (?) he observes: “ Dialecticam artem ac 
disciplinam omnium esse prestantissimam et reliquarum tan- 
quam reginam quandam, egregie docetur Reipubl. vir. pp. 531 p. 
sqq. ibid. c. p. 533 B.” adding, “His igitur toti huic loco lux 
clarissima utique affunditur.” Yet as an explanation of the first 
clause nothing can be farther from the mark, however well the 
passages in question may illustrate the sequel. In the first place, 
to what subject are we to refer Aceyouevny? To 7 rod diadéyerOa 
divas? That is absurd, yet there is no other to which it can 
refer. For if Plato had meant Acyouemmy to relate to émorjyas, 
why did he not write mavas ras ye viv Neyopevas ? 

But supposing, for argument’s sake, that Aeyouevny “ agrees with 
émorjunv understood in émorjpas”—the reader will forgive this 
jargon—whai is Socrates made to say of his favourite science? 
Not that she rules, controuls, takes account of the subordinate 
sciences; but that she knows or is acquainted with them. This 
if it means anything, would seem to imply that the dialectician 
is omniscient. But the science of universals is not universal 
science, nor is dialectic the royal road to geometry or any other 
branch of scientific knowledge. The assumption that it is so 
is one of the absurdities which Plato ridicules in the dialogue 
consecrated to the exposure of philosophical charlatanry. (See 
Sophist. pp. 232 £. foll. ) 

Enough has been said to prove that as they are printed in 
the Edd. the words in question yield no satisfactory sense. It 
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may be added that they involve a solecism, for no one, probably, 
will defend the yvoin, to which Stallb. also objects. 

The remedy is happily a very simple one. We have only to 
divide aright the letters of the original text, and we obtain 
a meaning in every respect suitable to the context. AHAONOTIH- 
IIACANTHNIENYN...should be read thus, djXov bri) was av thy ye 
viv Aeyoperny yoin. Protarchus had just enquired what was the 
tov diadéyecba Sivayis; to which Socrates replies that no one 
could entertain a doubt on the subject. Dialectic must of all 
sciences be truest, because Truth and Being are her especial 
province. 

It seems strange that the scribes should not have perceived 
that this is the right distribution: but possibly the unusual form 
éray misled them. Af ov éru) occur together in Arist. Plut. 48, and 
there seems no reason why Plato should not have occasionally 
used the Attic colloquial form, as Euripides does in the Cyclops. 
Traces of it appear occasionally in the Vv. LI. as in those to 
Gorg. 491 £, and it is not improbable that it has been suppressed 
by the scribes in other places. They would probably have 
extirpated it from Aristophanes also, if it had not been protected 
by the metre. If was ay yvoin needs any defence, it is justified 
by Soph. 226 E. 16 ye caOaprtixdv yévos Sumdodv bv was Gv ido. More 
usual formule are ravri djdov and ovdeis doris ovK ay yvoin. 

The passage in which the emended clause occurs is remark- 
able for its perspicuity, as well as for the justness and breadth of 
the views it contains. It is the more to be lamented that 
it should hitherto have been deformed by a blot which mode- 
rate care would have discovered, and very moderate ingenuity 
removed. 

2. Republic v. p. 453 £5. Ed. Tur. paraos os yedotov dXo tt 
yyeirat 7) TO Kakdv, Kal 6 yehwTomoteiy Emtyet—pav Tmpds GAAnY Twa dw 
admoBXérav wos yedoiov f Tv Tov appovos Te Kal Kaxod, Kai Kadov ad orrovdaler 
mpos GXov Tiva oKomdy oTNTapeEvos f Tov Tod ayabod. 

The general tenor of this passage is not to be mistaken. 
“As nothing is truly beautiful which is not morally good, so 
nothing is vile and ridiculous but evil and folly: the wit who 
endeavours to raise a laugh at that which is intrinsically re- 
spectable, and the professed sage who is in earnest about trifles, 
are equally contemptible personages.” Such may be regarded 
as a fair paraphrase of the original. But when we descend to 
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particulars many difficulties arise: and our perplexity is increased 
by the discrepancy in the MSS. The Zurich editors seem 
nearest to the truth, and a very slight but absolutely necessary 
correction will afford a text tolerable if not immaculate. It is 
evident that Plato can never have written mpos oKomrov ornoacba, 
for the 1. aor. mid. of formu is always transitive, as the 2. aor. 
act. is invariably intransitive or passive. Omit mpés, which may 
have come down from the line preceding, and read xai xadod ad 
omovddter Gov twa okordy otnoduevos i) Tov trod éyabod. The order 
will be, cai (uaraos) ad (ds) orovdagter GXov twa oKordy Kaov oTnTdpEvos 
} tov rod dyabod. Here orovdétew is the natural antitheton of 
yerororoeiv, AS caddy is the opposite of aicypiv (previously identi- 
fied with yedoiov), and dyaOsv of xaxév. A doubt may remain as 
to the necessity of inserting és or an equivalent before orovdage:, 
and certainly the resumption of the original construction és 
jyeira, after so long a break, is sufficiently harsh. But in any 
case pds cannot stand. 

The phrase cxordy xadod orjcacda—to “erect or propose to 
oneself a standard or test of the beautiful,” is unimpeachable. 
Compare Critias ap. Athen. xv, 666 B. év cxomdy cis Aurdywv rdéa 
caOitorapeba. In the Laws xu. p. 961 £. Plato uses cxomdv 
6éc6ac in a precisely similar sense. We have also pozaiov 
otmoacba in Arist. Plut. 453, and elsewhere. 

3. Euthydemvrs, p. 399 b. 

rode Sé pot eirerov’ mérepoy memetcpevoy dn Os xpt) Tap tov pavOdverw 
SivacO av ayabdy rrotioat avdpa povor, i) Kai exeivov Tov prime memetopevov 
dia TO pt clea Oar Gos TO Tpaypa Thy dpetHy pabnrov civat. 

The passage refers to the well-known controversy, mdérepov 
4 aper) Svdaxrév; Every one must feel that the apposition of 
mpaypa and dperjy is inelegant, nor are the passages referred to 
by Stallbaum in any way pertinent. Read 1d mpaypa rijs dperiis, 
and compare Crito, p. 53D. otk ote doynuov daveicba rd Tod 
Swxparovs mpaypa; Alexis Com. ap. Athen. ul. p. 123 £5. rpaypa 
& cori por peya Ppéaros evdov Wuxpdrepoy 'Apapdros. Heniochus, ibid. 1x. 
p. 408 A. xaprev ois yryvdoxerae TO mpaypa rot Maticavos. The use 
of xpipa in periphrasi is familiar; but that of zpayya, being less 
common, is not noticed in the ordinary grammars. Its unfamili- 
arity was probably the cause of the alteration in the text. 

We notice in passing a certain emendation of Dr Badham’s on 


Gorg. 492 E. KAA. of Aidoe yap Gy ovtw ye Kai oi vexpoi evdapovéorara 
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elev. 2Q. "Adda pev 5} Kai Gs ye ov Aéyets Sewods 6 Bios. For ds read 
ov. “The life of the people you describe, though neither stones 
nor dead persons, is deplorable enough.” 

4. It is probably known to many readers of this Journal, 
that the Lectures of Olympiodurus on the Gorgias have been 
published in extenso by A. Jahn in a Supplementary Volume to 
the Leipzig Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie und Pidagogik. (Leipz. 
1848). This commentary had hitherto been known to scholars 
in extracts, many of which will be found in Stallbaum’s notes: 
but one or two various readings of the text of Plato which 
Olympiodorus has preserved to us, though hitherto unnoticed, 
merit attention. 

Gorg. p.454 D. 30. El ris oe Eporro ‘Ap’ €ore tus, & Topyia, miotts 
evdijs Kai ddrnOijs; gains av, ds eyo oipa. TOP. Nai. 22. Ti b€; 
emornun €ott Wevdijs Kai adnOns; TOP. Ovtdapas. 3Q. Ajrov yap ad 
ére ov tairdv é€oriv. So all the Edd. Olymp. AjAov dpa série od 
taitév etowv. The variant dpa must be admitted into the text, the 
received yap at being evidently vicious, as it converts an 
inference into a reason. Eisiv, though admissible, is no im- 
provement upon the received écriv, as it is Plato’s frequent 
practice to construct the copula with the predicate rather than 
with the subject of the sentence. If any change were necessary, 
we should accept Dr Badham’s suggestion é¢orév. The same 
gentleman, in ignorance of the reading in Olymp., had acutely 
proposed d)ddv ¥ ap’ ort. «7. A. 

Ibid. 459 c. Ei peév édarrotra } py €Aatrodra 6 pitwp Tav GAdAwv 
dia 7d ovTas Exe, adrixa emioxeypopeba, eav Te piv mpds Adyov 7. Olymp 
€av Tt piv wpo Adyov 7. pds Adyov is, so far as we know, without 
precedent, nor are the phrases appealed to by Stallbaum strictly 
analogous. Plato usually says apis Adyor, as in Phileb. 33 ¢c, or 
mpos éros, aS ibid. 18 py. C. F. Hermann accordingly proposes 
mpos Aéyov here, acknowledging however that the mpd Adyov of 
Olymp. is worth notice. It occurs indeed nowhere else, but is 
in perfect analogy with the phrases mpd 6300 and spoipyov, with 
which it would here be synonymous. The gloss of Olymp. avri 
Tov: €av piv xpjomov 7, gives the required sense. 

Ibid. 470 D. ef yap eyo ev ayopi mrnPoion AaBov brd padns 
€yxetpidscov A€yousne mpds oé, Sri, d Tade, eyot Sivapis tis Kat rupavvis 
Oavpacia dpte mpooyéeyover—ei ody amurrotvri cor Sei~atpe Td eyxecpid.ov, 


” * ” ms. oF ? ’ ” ’ , * , , >. 4 
tows uy €tTrols idav ore Q ZwxKpares, OUT@ MEV TAVTES GV peya dvvatvTo, €7ret 
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kav éumpnobein oikia rovT@ TO Tpém@ Hvrw' dv cot Sox}, Kat ta ye 'ACnvaiwy 
vewpia K.T.A. 

Olymp. AaBdv ind padrns eyxetpidioy Kal Avxvov—Sei~ayu rd 
eyxetpidvoy Kat Tov AVXVOY. 

This variant is quoted as a curiosity. It is probably entitled 
to no great attention, though there can be little doubt that 
Olympiodorus found the additional words in his copy. It proves 
however, that he understood izé padys in its most general sense, 
as it is used by Aristophanes, Lysist. 985. kamera Sdpv 840 ind 
padns Fees €xov; by Plato in the Laws vil. 789 C. AaBdvres bd padns 
éxaoros Tovs pév edarrovas (SC. dpybas) eis Tas xetpas, peifous 8 bad 


rv dyxaAny évrds, and elsewhere. 


Il. Jsocratea. 


The text of Isocrates, it is well known, is in many respects 
in a more satisfactory state than that of any other Greek 
classic. The fortunate preservation of a codex so singularly 
accurate as the Urbinas, has enabled Bekker to correct many of 
the solecisms in construction and barbarisms in usage, which had 
infected the text of this orator, and to relieve it from incum- 
brances in the shape of glosses which had crept into the text. 
But there is another class of errors, which no amount of mere 
grammatical skill is sufficient of itself to detect or amend: errors 
to which the learned transcriber is exposed nearly as much as 
the ignorant. We allude to the simple mistake of one word for 
another, occurring in the haste or weariness of transcription, 
and involving no violation of syntax or breach of received gram- 
matical canons. Many false readings of this kind still linger in 
the received text of Isocrates. Some have been pointed out and 
rectified by M. Hirschig, in Vol. m1. p. 342 of this Journal: but 
the following have, so far as we know, hitherto escaped correc- 
tion. 

1. Panegyricus, p. 64 ¢. ’Emipavéoraros pév obv trav modépor 6 


‘ , oe , \ , er 
Tlepoikds yéyovev, ov pry €AatTT@® Tekpnpia Ta Tahata ToaY Epywv eat Tois 


Tept Tov Tatpiav audioBynrovow., 

What is meant by the phrase mept tav ratpiov apduoBnreiv ? 
“ Quis vituperavit?” who had attacked the institutions of Athens? 
The object of the Panegyricus is not to assert the excellence of 
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the Athenian constitution, but to vindicate for Athens the first 
rank among Hellenic commonwealths. Her right to this pre- 
eminence, the orator proceeds to shew, dates from the dawn of 
her history. She had saved Greece by her stand against the 
barbarous hosts of the Thracian Eumolpus and the Amazonian 
queen, as truly as by the victories of Marathon and Plata. In 
the days of Theseus, as in those of Miltiades, she was the true 
capital of the Grecian confederation. To obtain a sense in 
harmony with this context, we must for sarpiwy read rporeiov. 
Ilept rév mpareiov dudioBnreiv would have the same meaning here 
as mepi tis Hyepovias dudioSyreiv in p. 5D, and duducByreiv ris rye- 
povias in 44 p. It seems indifferent whether the preposition be 
inserted or not. 

2. Panathenaicus, p. 271 B. "Efeore rois épdpois dxpirovs dro- 
kreivar dmdaous Gv BovrnOdaw: a Trois GXows “ENAnow ovd Tors movnporarous 
Tavoixetay dowdy é€ore prapoveiv. tovrov & evexa epi tijs olkerdtnros 
kal Tv nuaptnpevor eis advtov’s dia TAELOvaY di7AOov. 

Isocrates had been enlarging on the unjust treatment ex- 
perienced by the Helots at the hand of the victor race at Sparta. 
Oixewrnros is accordingly interpreted as if it denoted the “aggregate 
of domestics,” in fact as synonymous with the oixerév of the fore- 
going line. But if oixesrns could have this collective force, which 
is extremely doubtful, it would mean an aggregate of oixeio., not 
a class of oixéra, for which latter oixereia is the only proper term. 
The word occurs in a dialogue of the atticist Lucian (De mer- 
cede conductis, c. 15, 1 otkereia eis oé droBdére, “familia in te 
intendit oculos”’); and in Hesych. we find the gloss Mvoia, 
oixereta. It is in strict analogy with ei\orefa and smeveoreia, which 
are found in Plato and Aristotle, and used by them to denote 
the entire class or aggregate of ci\wres and revécra respectively. 
The comparative rarity of the word will explain its change into 
the more usual otkewdrnros. The words oixerév and oixeiwy have been 
interchanged by the copyists of Lysias, frag. 45, corrected by 
Cobet, and possibly in other places. 

The conjecture epérnros had occurred to us, but in that case 
avira will want an antecedent. We must undoubtedly read epi 
Tis olkereias Kal Tov jpaptnpever eis aitovs, (SC. eis rods oixéras, implied 
in oixereias). 

3. De Permutatione, § 213 (§ 228, Bekker). ‘o 8 mavrop 


, ” ” =" ‘ m fs , wea 
Seworaroy, tt kaP Exaorov rov emavrov Oewpoivres ev Trois Oavpacse Tos pev 
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Aéovras mpadrepov Siaketpevous mpds tors Oeparevovras }) Tav avOparav Eevnot 
mpos Tovs ev movovvras, K.T.A. 

Surprising as the tameness of the animals in question may 
have been, it is not less surprising to find a show of wild beasts 
designated as a 6aiza. The keeper of a menagerie would hardly 
be styled a conjuror (@avpatorows Or Guvparovpyos), whatever the 
means to which he may have resorted in taming the creatures 
entrusted to him. These “annual” shows, to which persons 
flocked from all parts of Greece, are described in the Panegyricus, 
p. 49 D. not as @aipata but Oedyara, from which we may conclude 
that @eduacr is the right word here. 

4. In a passage of the Oration xara rév Soficrdv, 294d. 
wrongly quoted in this Journal, 11. p. 342, as from that zepi 
dy75. a question arises as to the truth of M. Hirschig’s emenda- 
tion. Taira d€ Wuyijs avdperijs cai Soaarixijis Epyov eiva. “ Pro doka- 
orixijs 1. croyaotuxjs.” Hirsch. The authority for this change may 
be assumed to be the well-known parallel passage in Plat. Gorg. 
463 a. where the Rhetorician is described as a Wy} croxacrin) 
kai avdpeia kal pice Sev) mpocopireiv trois avOporas. The coincidence 
is too striking to have been accidental, and Plato is probably the 
borrower. The manner in which he turns the complacent self- 
laudation of the orator against himself is truly Platonic: and it 
may seem as if the sting of the passage were drawn by the 
alteration of the most telling word in the passage imitated. But 
it would be barbarous to alter the groyacrix) of Plato—hence to 
make the coincidence complete the text of isocrates must suffer 
the change. To this however it may be replied that to the mind 
of Isocrates the epithet dofacr«ds would convey very different 
associations from those with which it was connected by Pilato. 
Isocrates occasionally sneers at those who depreciate 8dééa in 
comparison with émorjpn, as in particular in the Panathenaicus, 
234 p. where he boasts of possessing a genius, dofdcat repi 
éxaotov tiv ddnGevav paddov duvapevny trav eidévar gackdvrav. This 
passage, it seems to us, makes in favour of the received dofacrixijs, 
but others will perhaps judge differently. 


WwW. &. fF. 
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Notes on some corrupt and obscure passages in 
the Helena of Euripides. 


In transcribing the following notes for publication I have 
confined myself almost without exception to those passages re- 
specting which I had any conjecture of my own to offer. Some 
of these emendations, I am convinced, restore the genuine 
text of Euripides, others I submit with less confidence to the 
judgment of scholars. Some guesses, even if found to be wrong, 
may yet put other and more acute guessers on the right scent, 
and so conduce in their way to the solution of the riddle. It is 
possible that here and there I may have been anticipated, but I 
beg my readers to believe that I have not in any case consciously 
appropriated, without acknowledgment, the work of any prede- 
cessor in the same field. 

There is perhaps scarcely any portion of ancient literature 
which affords wider scope for conjectural emendation than the 
Helena of Euripides. There are only four Manuscripts now 
known, according to Pflugk and Dindorf, and the earliest of 
these dates from the fourteenth century. All of them, to judge 
from their singular agreement in manifest error, are derived 
from one corrupt source. Indeed Elmsley, in his preface to the 
Bacche, has expressed his belief that three of them are mere 
copies of the remaining MS. (Flor. 2} after it had itself been 
corrected by a later hand. If this be so, little is to be gained 
from an inspection of them. In this opinion all later editors of 
the Helena seem to be agreed, for no one has thought it worth 
while to inspect them. We owe the collation of the two Paris 
MSS. to Musgrave, and that of the two Florentine MSS. to 
Matthiz. In each case I put first the reading of the MSS. as 
reported by them, without noticing minor variations which make 
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no essential difference in the sense, and which do not help one 
to the true reading. 


Lines 9—13, 
MSS. Gcoxdipevov dpoev’ Sri 8} Oeods céBov 


Biov Siujveyx’ ebyevh re mapbévov 
Eidos rd pytpos dyAdiop’ dr’ jv Bpédos 
éret 8 és WBnv pAOev dpaiwv yapov 


kadovow avtny Seovdny. 


“Libri: QcoxAvpevoy dpoer’, dre 51 Ocovs o¢Bav. Numeros recte emen- 
davit Scaliger inserto pév, cui imperite contradictum est. Musgravius 
pro péy in ovvop’ incidit, quod rectius scripsisset voy’, Ita dr dy 
justam rationem haberet. Nam Pflugkii interpretatio, odrw xadovpevor, 
éri 57, indicat magis quid fuerit dicendum, quam liberat reprehensione 
non ita loquutum. Non dubitandum videtur, quin, quum yey excidis- 
set, aliquis metri utcumque restituendi studiosus illud dre 5) posuerit. 
Quare quod dici debebat és scripsi.” Herm. p. 7. 

“Egregie Matthic, quum Musgravius versum excidisse putaret, potius 
e{8os, quod libri habent, in Ei8d mutandum esse vidit, quod pro EldoGéa 
dictum memoretur in Etym. M. p. 264, 7. 505, 34. 760, 54. et in Etym. 
Gud. p. 316, 31. 531, 26. Adde Bekkeri Anecd. p. 857, 9. De his 
formis v. Valcken. ad Pheen. 458.” Ibid. 


Hermann therefore reads: 
OcoxAvpevoy pév dpoev’, ds Oeois céBov 
Biov Sujveyr’, edyevi) te mapbévoy 


Eide, x. T. A. 


The insertion of pév appears to me neither to help the sense 
nor the metre. If we are to have yéy in the first line we ought 
to change re into 8¢ in the second. Dr Badham says “Equidem 
libenter legerim és é 5) Oeods céBov 8.5. ut innuat Theoclyme- 
num huc usque religione retineri quominus se Protei sepulchro 
avellat.” But such a subtlety is out of place in a prologue, the 
especial object of which js to explain the antecedents of the 
drama to the spectators. The corruption, I think with Mr Light- 
foot, lies deeper, and requires not a plaster but a knife. No 
play except the Iphigenia in Aulis has suffered so much from 
audacious interpolation as the Helena. The words ér:—éujveyr’ 
were introduced because it was supposed that the Poet would 
have explained the name “ Theoclymenos” as well as “ Theonoe.” 
If, however, we read Eide, according to Matthiz’s most certain 
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conjecture, we see that it is the daughter’s change of name 
which requires explanation, and that the son’s name requires 
either a fuller explanation, or none. With ¢fSos, to say nothing 
of other difficulties, we must suppose that Euripides was guilty 
of the platitude that an only daughter was “her mother’s darling 
when an infant.” Eido, on the other hand, is “the pet-name her 
mother gave her when an infant.” I find in Pausanias, m1. 15. 8, 
another word of similar form and meaning : 

-»-Mopqois iepdv. emixrnots pev by ths Adpodirns éativ 4 Mopdo. 
Many passages in this play prove that Euripides’ mind was full 
of the Odyssey when he wrote, and make it probable that he 
would not call the daughter of Proteus by a different name 
from the Homeric (Odyss. iv. 365), without accounting for the 
change. 

In line 12 Hermann feebly defends sépaiwy against Musgrave’s 
épaiav, The whole passage, therefore, will stand thus: 


Oovkdvpevoy apoev’ evyevh te mapbévov 
Eide, rd pntpds ayAaiop’ Sr’ fw Bpédos, 
énet & és iBnv HAO dpaiav yapov 


Kadovow avtivy Ceovdny: K.T. Xd. 


Lines 57—59, 


MBS. ..cces TO KAewvov Ere KaTotknoew médov 
Smaptns civ avdpi yvovris as és “Dov 


otk BAOov iva pr éKrp’ tmoorpdcw rtwi. 


None of the instances of genitives absolute given by Matthia, 
G.G. 561, or by Pflugk, justify the violent change of case dvipi, 
yvovrés... Either adopt Dr Badham’s simple emendation yori ,’, 
or suppose that civ dvdpi has been substituted by a careless 
transcriber for the equivalent per dvdpdés. After xcrewdv insert 
with Hermann ,’, which the sense requires. No comma should 
be put after 7jA6ov, because the following words depend closely 
upon yvorrds, x.t.d. If Menelaus were once assured that Helen 
had not accompanied a paramour to Troy he would not degrade 
her to be the handmaid of a new wife. 
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Line 61, 
MSS. and Edd. omnes: dovdos fv yapovr. 

Matthie explains: oi« éovdepnv trois yapous, vel of eyot yapuor 
otk écvddvro. “Prius teneas,” adds Pflugk. ‘“Neutrum teneas,” I 
would say. Hermann’s note is “Helena se dicit dovdov ydapov 
fuisse quod sibi salvum manserit Menelai connubium neque ab eo 
fuerit avulsa.” But surely this sense would require not yapev but 
yapouvs. Neither, on the other hand, can the phrase possibly mean 
“T was safe from solicitations to marry.” In fact I do not think 
it can be translated at all. I believe that it is a corruption due 
to the 6npa yapeiv pe which almost immediately follows, and which 
in fact renders the mention of “marriage” in this place super- 
fluous. 

Read: dovdos jyarop. 


Line 101 should, I think, be punctuated thus: 


‘ ae , - 9 ” ‘ , 
Kae 87 Ti tovr AtavrTe yiyvetae KQaKOV; 


Line 122, 

MSS.  airds yap docos ciddpnv kai voids dpa. 

The last words have been substituted for the genuine reading 
by some one who bethought him of the common-place vois épa 
Kai vous akovet. 

“Apertum est,” says Hermann, “scripsisse poetam atras yap 
bocos elddunv Kai viv o° dpa.” 

Not so “manifest,” I think. The form «i8éunv is very rare in 
Attic Greek, and aires followed by «ai, instead of ds or dras, 


rarer still. 


? - - 
Read: airds yap dccos eidov, ci cai viv o dpa. 


Lines 288, 289, 
MSS. «AgOpors av eipyoiperba ri in’ "Tio 
Soxodvres ‘EXevnv Mevéded p? €dOciv péra. 


Many conjectures have been proposed, as, for example, Mevé- 
Aewov for Mevédew, drep for péra, but none of them remove the 
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harshness of the construction and the obscurity of the sense. It 
is impossible that Euripides could have written the sentence as 
it stands, cipyoiyerba and Soxoivres referring to different subjects. 
Nevertheless Pflugk and Hermann defend the received text, and 
the latter even ventures to translate it. Thus: “putantes si illa 
ad Ilium Helena essem, cum Menelao me fuisse venturam,” which 
leaves the primary difficulty just where it was. Dr Badham, 
who is not easily daunted, abandons the passage in despair. As 
a forlorn hope, suppose we try doxoivros for doxoivres, i. €. Mevédew 


Soxodvros peredOciv pe, tv tm "INim “Edevny. 


Line 291, 
MSS. cis £ipBor edOdvres & havepa pdvors dv jy. 


Porson’s conjecture ¢Aéévf is unquestionably true, but his 
gavep’ ay pdvors Gv qv is harsh and inelegant after the dveyvdcOnuev 
iv of the preceding line. I venture to propose 


eis EvpBon €rOdvGF & havepovpéevors av Fy, 


the middle voice implying “mutual recognition.” Compare the 
reciprocal sense in xaramravépevor, line 1153. 


Lines 296, 297, 
MSS. ad’ Stray méos mixpos 


Euvp yuvatkt, kal td cap’ éoti mxpdv. 


Matthize conjectured xai rd céfeoOa mxpdv. Most editors have 
accepted this reading. Dr Badham says “cdp’ in dép’ mutavi,” 
not aware, it seems, that Scaliger had made the change before 
him. Seidler, followed by Hermann, ri cay. The MSS. reading 
seems to me to make better sense than any of the conjectures. 
We must of course change éori to éoriv: 


kat TO oGp éoriv mexpdr 
i. e. “a woman mated with a husband whom she hates, hates her 
own body also.” The thought is not very dissimilar to that of 
the following, from Richard III. 1, 2. 


Glo. Your beauty, that did haunt me in my sleep 
To undertake the death of all the world, 
So I might live one hour in your sweet bosom. 
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Anne, If I thought that, I tell thee, homicide, 
These nails should rend that beauty from my checks. 


The same idea is expressed also in Shelley’s Tragedy of 
The Cenci (11. 1) with an intensity proportioned to the horrible 
aggravation of the circumstances. Beatrice prays: 


If I must live day after day and keep 
These limbs the unworthy temple of thy spirit, &c. 


Lines 298—302, 


MSS. aveiv xparicrov: mpobdvou’ dv odv Kxadds ; 
doxnpoves pev dyxdvat perdporor, 
kav toiot Sovdois Svomperes vopiferat, 
ogayai & exovow evyevés te Kal Kaddov, 
apixpov & 6 Kxatpos apr amaddagat Biov. 

Stephanus reads rads Odvoy’.for mpoddvow’, in the first line. 
Various words have been proposed for dpr’ in the last line, apép’, 
xapr’, odpe. I agree with Dr Badham: “Nihil boni attulerunt 
viri docti. Corruptele autem alterum indicium in cpixpdy & 6 
xaipos neminem advertisse miror.” It is not worth while to take 
any pains in correcting these lines. They are, I am persuaded, 
an interpolation, and a very clumsy interpolation too. How could 
Helen speak as she does about hanging, when she had just 
heard that her own mother had committed suicide in that way ? 
(line 136.) The fourth line is absurd, and the fifth unintelligi- 
ble. If I may hazard a guess on so doubtful a point, I would 
suggest that the Byzantine pedant, who foisted these lines into 
the text of Euripides, imitated them in his clumsy way from a 
passage in the Helen of Sophocles, the same which is parodied 
in the first scene of the Equites of Aristophanes, and from 
which the scholiast to line 84 of that play quotes: 


> 4 b] -~ ? ’ ~ 
enol 8€ A@oToy aiva Tavpetoy mei 


kal py ye mAciw tavd’ eyew dvodnuias. 


In line 303 Dr Badham changes yap into yotv, as yap obviously 
could not connect the clause with what, according to the present 
text, immediately precedes. But take away the interpolated 
lines, and all runs smooth: 
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‘ ‘ = a oe ny 
eee KL TO OW EOTLY TiKpoY* 


és yap toaovroy 7AOopev Babos Kaxav- x. Tr. 


Line 310, 
MSS. kai ripmadiv ye ravd? dAnbcias cahi. 
I propose dAnéeia. 


Lines 388, 389, 
MSS. cif dderes 150 ivix’ Epavov cis Oeors 


mevoGeis eroiets ev Oeois Aureiv Biov. 


“H. Stephanus quum in codd. suis, qui nulli fuerunt, mpiceis legi 
dixisset, Canterus et reliqui editores in ea scriptura ita acquieverunt, ut 
ne illi quidem, a quibus explicatio exspectabatur, aliud fecerint quam, 
quod facillimum est, ut tacerent. Si quidquam, certissimum est excidisse 
versum. Neque aut €pavoy eis Ocois aut ev Geois sanum esse potest, 
quorum prius vix dubitabit quin scriptum fuerit €pavoy eis bear, qui 
meminerit Pindari de ea re dicentis émér éxadeoe matnp Tov evvopetarov 
és €pavoy, alterum autem res ipsa monet fuisse ev@éws. Que de ista re 
tradita sunt ab scholiastis Pindari ad Ol. I. veri simile faciunt, ad hunc 
fere modum scripsisse Euripidem : 

ei deres 1d0, nvix’ Epavov eis Oeav 
opayévta xawoy Zeds madwv Anovs Atrais 
mevoOels erroiet a, evOews Aurreiv Biov.” Herm, p. 42. 

I cannot congratulate Hermann upon his conjectural restora- 
tion. xawdv Zeds radw éroie oe, “Zeus made you new again,” is a 
phrase which never came from a Greek pen. cis deots may be 
unusual, but not demonstrably wrong. «i6ws for év Oeois, in the 
second line, had occurred to me independently. For the rest, 
the corruption is probably so deep that we cannot hope to be 
guided to the true reading by following the ductus literarum. 
The present text is probably due to a conjectural restoration of 
an illegible MS. Euripides may have written something of this 
sort: 

cif dperes 7d0, Hvix Epavow eis Oeovs 


mpovbn o 6 phiaoas, evOéws AiweEiv Biov. 


Lines 432—434, 
MSS. spoofdOov’ Amis 8 ex ye mrovoiov ddépov 
AaBeiy te vavras, ex S€ pr ’xdvrav Biov 


ovd «i Oedouev, Opedciv Exorev Gv. 
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These lines, or at least the last two, are probably due to the 
same unskilful forger as lines 298—302. Circumstances have 
favoured his desire to have his own lucubrations smuggled into 
immortality under the name of Euripides, It is impossible that 
anything so faulty in grammar and so fatuous in sense should 
be really the work of the poet himself, guilty though he be of 
occasional platitudes, as in the present case he approached 
thereto, if, as I suppose, he wrote merely : 


mpoanrAdov: éedAmis & Eke ye mrovciov AaPeiv. 


Lines 441, 442, 
MSS. Paris. et Flor. 
@ ypaia taira ravr’ en Karas réyers. 


eLeott’ meicopat yap: GAd aves dédyov. 


I agree with Dr Badham that a graver corruption lurks in 
the first line than former editors have suspected, but I cannot 
accept his correction, which, while it departs widely from the 
old reading, does not give a very satisfactory sense. He would 
read : 

® ypaia taira mavta padOakds réyew 
egeort, meivouat yap: GAN aves Adyov. 

What signification can be assigned to yap in this place? 
I doubt, too, whether dves Aéyov be good Greek for “mitioribus 
verbis utere.” 

Hermann, leaving the first line unaltered, reads pévov for déyor, 
and conceives dA’ dves pdvov to mean “just open the door”! 
I mention this conjecture, to use a favourite phrase of his own, 
“animi causa.” 

To return. For wavr’ the old editions have rair’, which may 
be a corruption of 347, but as mdr’ makes very good sense, 
I leave it. 

For én «adds I at first thought of érexéAws, but there is no 
evidence that this word was in use so early as Euripides’ time. 
Then I thought of éxn8dAws, but this adverb wants confirmation. 
I finally pitched upon é¢774 Bod ofs Xéyers, remembering ols kaxdy 
Aéeyers in line 125, 

In the next line I think Adyov is corrupt, both because it 
affords no obvious meaning, and because it could scarcely come 
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after A¢yes at the end of the preceding line. I propose yéXo», 
or, perhaps better still, yéAov, as in the Medea, 456, od & ovx 
dvins pwpias, and in Arist. Ranee, 700, ris dpyis dvévres. 
The whole passage will then run thus: 
@ ypaia, traira mavr émynBoNr ols Aéyers. 
g£eore’ meicopat yap arr aves xédrov. 
“All that you say, dame, is applicable to those for whom 
you mean it, (i.e. common beggars). You may say what you 
like, for I shall submit; but, I pray you, relax your ire.” 


Line 530, 
MSS. gynot & ev dae 
méaw tov apov (dvta éyyos eicopar. 

The tautology & gde...éyyos is intolerable. For & ¢de 
Matthiz proposed éudavds. I would suggest cigais, although 
there is no authority for the word in classic times. Its rarity 
will account for the corruption. 


Line 535, 
MSS. and Edd. ei potav cobnoerat. 


The preceding line shews that Theonoe had told her that 
Menelaus was to be delivered from his troubles and come to her. 
Now she says the reverse. Read ci p’ éAa», or rather ei ’y’ Eda», 
and the sense becomes clear. She forgot, in her joy at hearing 
of her husband’s safety, to ask about herself. This is noble and 
touching. For p’ Ady», see line 552. 


Line 578, 
MSS. oxéeyrar ti cov Sei. tis éari cou copwrepos ; 
I mention this for the sake of Seidler’s masterly emendation. 
oxeyas ti covvdei; miotis ov capeorépa. 
Possibly the true reading may be 


oxeyas ti covvdei, miotis ob cadheotépa; 


Line 601, 


MSS. @avpacr’ édaccov rotvoy’ } rd mpayp’ exov. 
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Pflugk retains this reading, and translates “mira non tam 
dictu quam re nuntians,” a sense which cannot be extracted from 
the Greek, and is not applicable to the case. When a person 
comes to tell one that he has seen a woman soar up into the 
sky, it is as much “mirum dictu” as anything that can well be 
conceived. 


Musgrave reads 
_ Savpaor’* Ekaccov rotvou’ rd mpayp’ exov. 
I propose 
Oavpaor: €Xacooyv Tovvop’ 4} To mpayp Exo. 
“Wonderful, and when I say ‘wonderful,’ the phrase is too 
weak to express the reality.” 


Line 613, 
MSS. and Edd. 16 pépoimov cdaaca, ratép’ és ovpaviy 


Arete 
Read madiv és odpavd», for it was Hera, and not Zeus, who 
created the <idoAoy of Helen: cf. lines 585, 586. And though 
ovpavds was the material out of which it was compounded (line 
34) it could only by a very forced analogy be called zarijp. 


Line 700, 
MSS. Mevédae, xdpot mpdadoré re ris Hdovijs. 


All the more recent editors and critics have felt that this 
line could not stand, but they differ as to the reason why. 
“Matthie egregie languere dicit ri. Quid languidi sit in voce 
que si omissa esset tamen subintelligi deberet vereor ut quis- 
quam possit ostendere. Si quid displicere in hoc versu potest, 
est id ictus in brevi syllaba finali..—Hermann. A still graver 
objection to the euphony of the verse is, I think, the repetition 
of the t sound—re, 7, rns, which no one has yet noticed. 


Here are the emendations proposed : 


Musgrave : mpdador ere tis ndovis. 
Elmsley : mpoodoréa tis 1Oovis. 

L. Dindorf: = rpoadidore ris Hdovqs. 
Fritzsch : kapoi y ySovhs te mpdadore. 


Hermann : kapot triade mpdcdod doris. 
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Of these conjectures Hermann’s appears to me decidedly the 
worst, and Elmsley’s as decidedly the best. Seidler agreed to 
it, and Dr Badham has adopted it in his text. He says, ‘“Omnes 
conjecture preeter Elmsleianam quam recepi eodem vitio labo- 
rant quod pluralem ponunt ubi singularis quam maxime postu- 
latur; servus enim de uno Menelao sollicitus ab eo solummodo 
subitze leetitize causam nescire cupiebat.” 

To this I cannot assent. The old retainer had been looking 
on while Menelaus and his long lost wife “stood tranced in long 
embraces,” uttering in broken and incoherent phrases, and in 
blended tears, a mutual joy too great for articulate expression. 
He saw that the reconciliation was complete, that Helen was to 
be once more his honoured mistress, though he could not 
explain to himself the tangled story—pavOdva pév, ob capds 8 Exo. 
What we require here is neither the plural nor the singular, but 
the dual. 


MeveAXae, kapot mpdadoroy trijs idovijs. 


The rare dual form péc8orov was corrupted into the more 
familiar mpécdore, and r added to complete the line. 


Lines 775, 776, 
MSS. énavowwv mpds troicw év Tpoia d€éxa 


éreat. SipAOov & émra mepidpopas érav. 
These words contain Menelaus’ reply to Helen’s question : 


mécov xpdvov 


mévrov "mt vwrots GAwov epOeipov mAdvov; 


Tyrwhitt conjectured éfaicwv (from Hesychius’ éfaici inép- 
petpa). Hermann reads énavoiav, omitting the stop after éreo. and 
the &. Ihave before said that Euripides, in writing this play, 
had the Odyssey constantly in mind. In the period of time 
which he assigns to the wanderings of Menelaus he is quite 
consistent with Homer. The fact may help us to the restoration 
of the right reading of this passage. In line 747 he had been 
speaking of the #6éypara rrepwrav and other omens, and the topic 
naturally suggested, or was suggested by, that part of the 
Odyssey where the appearance of the two eagles in answer to 
the prayer of Telemachus is described. B. u. 146 sqq. 
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Now in lines 158, 159 of the same book we read 
6 yap olos éundixinv éxéxacro 
dpuidas yravat kal evaioiwa pvdncacba. 
And again, in lines 181, 182, 
dpubes 8€ re moddol tn’ advyas ’HeAiovo 
porao’, ovdé re mavres evaicrpor. 
évaioos in the Attic form is the word required. 


The passage will stand, therefore, thus: 
évaicwov’ mpos toiow ev Tpoia déxa 
éreot Si@AOov émra mepidpopas érav. 
Helen asks, “How long a time were you roving the sea?” 
Menelaus replies: “ The time fated; in addition to the ten years 
at Troy, I spent seven complete years [in roving].” 


Line 866, 

MSS. and Edd. @ciov 8€ cepvod Oeopdy aidépos pvyav. 

For this line I have not seen any probable emendation, not 
one which makes the least approach to a satisfactory meaning. 
The sense is complete without it. I think it may be due, like 
many of the inexplicable passages in the play, to the foolish in- 
terpolator before mentioned, and to the efforts of subsequent 
transcribers to make his jargon into something less irrational. 


Line 895, 
MSS. and Edd. kai mpocxabi{w Oaxov odx eddaipova. 


Read cai mpds xadifo, x.r.r. Cf. 956, daddos re kai mpis cacor. 


Lines 905—908, 


MSS. argos 8 6 mAodros adicés tis Ov. 
kowds yap €otw ovpavis maow Bporois 
kat yai’ €v 7 xpi Swpar’ dvarAnpovpévous 
rdAdérpia pr Exew pnd? adapeicba Bia. 


These lines are certainly out of place here. The last three 
read like a fragment of Menander. The first may be the inven- 
tion of the interpolator himself. I suspect that the said interpo- 
lator, who, to judge by his other achievements, was at least 
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acquainted with the more obvious metrical laws of the Iambic 
trimeter, wrote either: 
éaréos 8 6 mAovatwos, Gdikds tis ov, 
Or, 
éaréos 8 6 Ildovros: Gdtxos, Satis ov. 

The former line would be the expression of a sentiment due 
rather to the son of Sirach than the son of Mnesarchus; the 
latter might be a quotation from some comic poet. Who Plutus 
was, and what his parentage, was a moot point among the 
ancient mythologers. Pausanias, 1x. 16.1: cody pév 8) Kai rovros 
7d BovAevpa, éocivac Tdodrov és tas xeipas Gre pyrpi } tpop@ tH Toxn: 
coder 8€ odx Hacov Knpicoddrou: Kai yap obros ris Eipnyns rd &yadpa *AGOn- 
vaiows WAodrov éxoveav meroinxeyv, And a oxddoy quoted by Athenzeus, 
xy. 50, says: 

Tldovrov pytep’ ’OAvpriay deido 
Anpntpav. 


Lines 922, 923, 
MSS. and Edd. aicypov ra péev ce Ocia marr’ ebedéva 
ta T dvra kat py, ta dé Sixaca pr cidéva. 

eldéva, after é€edeva, seems to me singularly inelegant, occu- 
pying, as it does, the same place in the verse. 

Besides, what are ra 6cia ra pi) dvra? 

I propose to read the second line thus: 

ta Tt Ovra Kat péAdovra, ra dé Sixaca py. 

pédXovra was first mistaken for py) dvra, and then the line was 
amended by some one striking out évra and inserting cidéva. A 
fruitful source of blunders is the habit which the writers of cur- 
sive MSS. had of accenting a syllable before completing the word 
without taking the pen from the paper. In this way, I conceive, 
péddorra was transformed to py dvra. 


Lines 964—974, 
(964) MSS. and Edd. jv Zeds émeue Setpd cor oalew eyo. 
“ Delendum censeo versum languidum et impeditum.” Badham. 


I do not see how the verse is “impeditus.” Its “languor” 
would be relieved by making oo emphatic: dSeidpo coi, cwfew euoi. 


The lines which follow are, I think, more questionable : 
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013’ ovvey’ Hiv odmor droddces Saver" 
GAN’ 4d matépa vepbev dvaxadovpevoy 
ovx agidoet tov mply edk\ceorTaTov 
kak@s akovoat, Kupia yap éott viv. 

In the first line jpiv, which is put in the most emphatic place, 
is not required at all for the sense: airis would be more to the 
purpose. The meaning is at best a truism, suggested probably 
by lines 912, 913: 

keivos S€ Tas 
ta (evra trois Oavodow dmrodoin mor av; 


and here is singularly out of place just after the invocation ¢ 


yépov bs oixeis révd_ Adivoy radov addos, x.r.A. The removal of these 
four lines enables us to surmount the difficulty, otherwise insu- 
perable, presented by lines 973, 974, which in the MSS. run 
thus: 

4 tyvd dvdycacov y evoeBovs marpos | 

kpeioow aveicay rap’ amododva Aéxn. 

“Barnesius y in mor mutavit, et restituit raza y’, hoc recte, illud 
alterum ita, ut non removerit, quod dictum est ineptissime, meliorem se 
patre preebere debere Theonoen. Non pejorem se ut preberet, optan- 
dum erat. Scripsit Euripides: 4 ryv8’ avayxacov ye, py edvoeBovs marpds 
joow haveicay. Quum omissum esset p) colliquescens cum sequente 
diphthongo, que seepe vel omissionis vel ut »’ scriberetur caussa fuit, 
joow sententie jam repugnans in kpeioow ab librariis erat mutatum. 
Elmsleius, qui ad Bacch. 263 se alias ostensurum dixit legendum esse 
4 tHvd avayxaody ye SvoceBovs marpos kpciaow gaveicay, quomodo id se 
effecturum putaverit, non video.” Herm. p. 99. 

Nor do I see how, retaining lines 965—968, the father could 
be called “impious.” But, omitting those lines, the sense is clear. 
He is called dvace8js by Menelaus, on the supposition that he has 
rejected his demand for restitution. The sequence of thought is 
this:—I invoke the dead Proteus to restore the sacred deposit 
entrusted to his charge. If he be deaf to my prayer, I call upon 
Hades to compel Theonoe to shew herself better than her im- 
pious sire and restore my wife. 

Hermann’s reading, besides introducing an intolerable ca- 
cophony into the first line, is quite inadmissible because of the 


repetition of ye. 

Dr Badham reads 6ecoceBois and zapadoiva. But how could 
Theonoe be superior to her 6coce8is rarj)p by merely restoring a 
trust, doing a common act of justice ? 
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I believe that dmodoiva has been introduced in place of dro- 
orjjoa, used here by the poet in the sense of “restore, repay,” for 
which we repeatedly have dnocrjcacda used in Demosthenes. 
The active voice is especially appropriate, as Theonoe’s duty was 
merely executive, the deposit having been entrusted to her 
father, not to herself. 

In conclusion, I will give the whole passage from line 959, 
adopting in 961 Dr Badham’s excellent correction mecdv for 1540 
(which is more probable than Heath’s mrvév) and rejecting 
Hermann’s arbitrary transposition of 960, 961, which defies 
interpretation. 

& 8 aée jpav kat Sixal jyotpeba 

kal ofs padtora xapdias dvOaperat 
AéEw 1d8 aGphi prpjpa cod marpis recor’ 
& yépov, bs olxeis rovde Adivoy rao», 


> , 


> -~ 4 > 4 Ul , 
adrodos, dmatté thy €pnv Sdpapra ce, 





‘ ~ 
nv Zevs Ereppe Sedpo col, cae époi. 
P 


véptep Aidn kat oé cippayxov Kara, 


Se 


ds WOAN €b€E@ THO Exare copara 
ecovra TO ‘po hacyave, picbdy & é ? | 
TETOVTA TO "we yave, piodor €xets 
* a > , > , > , , 
) viv éxeivous amodos eupvyxovs madup, 
a , > . , , ~ ‘ 
i thv® avayxagoyv ye SvoceBovs marpos * 


, - | > - , 
kpeicoow paveicay tap amogriaat dExn. 


Pflugk and Dindorf read 7 vv in the last line but two. It is 
true that in MSS. viv is frequently written for the enclitic yw, but 
here, I think, we require the emphatic “ now,” “this day.” 


Lines 1049—1052, 


MSS. EA. dkovoov jv te kai yur ré~n coor. 
BovrXer A€yerOar ph Oavdv eyo Oaveiv; 





ME. xakds péev dps’ ei S€ xepdavd éyor, 


eromos eipe py Oavav Ady@ Oaveiv. 
For the second line Hermann reads, after Fritzsch, 
Bovrer AcyerOat, pt) Oavav Epyo, Oaveiv; 


which Dr Badham adopts in his text (without ‘1: commas), but says 
in his note, “‘ Hodie vero quod Cobetus suspicatus est multo magis 
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arridet; nempe Ady Saveiv a sequentibus huc intrusum; verisimile 
autem esse antiquam lectionem fuisse reOvnxéva..” 

But a difficulty is still left. Helen asks, BovAa AéyerOar, x.7.d.; 

Menelaus answers, ei d¢ xepdavd A€ywy, NOt Aeyopevos. 

I cannot therefore believe that A¢yerda is genuine. The ori- 
ginal was perhaps 


Bove yevérOat trav Ady@ TeOvnkdrar; 


As Xé£n preceded and A¢yar followed, yevéoda was easily cor- 
rupted into \¢yec@a: and for the then unintelligible words ray doy 
reOvnxérov, the latter part of verse 1052 was substituted. 


Lines 1055, 1056, 
MSS. carnpias 8€ roir Eye ti vav dkos; 


, 4 - , > w+ , 
mahaorns yap T@ Aoyw vy Eveoti Tis. 


Hermann changes zadaorns into drawdn, for he says, “non 
memoratur zadaorns alibi inventum.” I beg Hermann’s pardon. 
Any Greek Lexicon would have proved the contrary. Dr Bad- 
ham, though he rejects dawn, says: ‘“makaorns corruptum esse e 
particulis patet. Quomodo hoc nobis saluti erit? nam certe—vides 
quid adjicere debeat —callide hoc excogitatum est.” 

It seems to me that the received reading is the true one, and 
this the meaning of it: How will this work effectually in our 
preservation ? for the story you propose to tell is somewhat anti- 
quated (“usé,” “connu,” as the French say), and will therefore be 
detected. 


Line 1132, 


MSS. ddripeva & dpea pédea BapBapov orodas Gre av 1d marpidos 


a” , a 
aro mpoxevparwy mvod tépas ov Tépas, kK. T.A. 


The passage, as corrected by successive editors, stands thus 
in Pflugk: 
GXiper’ av opea pédea BapBapov arodas 
Gre avto matpidos drompd xelmatav mv0a 
Tépas, ov Tépas, adr’ épiy 


, 
Aavadwy vedéday ent vavoly ayov 


etS@Aov iepdy “"Hpas. 
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Hermann recurs to the old reading ddiveva &, changes pédea to 
Madea, and add’ épw to épw épidi, retaining also the old reading 
vedeAas. 

This is his interpretation: “Maleze autem montes inhospitales 
fuere quum longe a patria rejectus est ventis qui barbaro vestitu 
pulchrum monstrum, inanem rixarum Danais caussam, secum 
ducebat.”!! 

I never saw a more remarkable instance of what is called 
“construing through a brick wall.” 

To say nothing of other objections, where else is the ad- 
jective Madeos found? ‘Non memoratur alibi inventum.” 

On one point I agree with Hermann. These words must 
refer to Menelaus, not to Paris, as Pflugk and others, misled by 
Bap8apov arodas, have supposed. The strophe refers to Paris and 
his voyage with his prize to Troy; the antistrophe to the 
calamities which befel the Greeks on their return (érpais Kadnpiow, 
1128). “Quid,” says Hermann, “quid pridem mortuo Paridiad saxa 
Capharea?” a question which admits of no reply. But if the 
following words refer to Menelaus, surely he ought to be men- 
tioned. I believe that péAca is, somehow or other, « corruption 
of the name “Menelaus.” But what has Menelaus to do with a 
“barbarian fleet”? for surely it is a very forced interpretation to 
call his fleet BapBdapov orodas because it was coming from a 
barbarian country. We must therefore find some emendation 
for these words also. What I venture to propose will require 
us to read ésveo for éovro. I should also be inclined to adopt 
Dr Badham’s suggestion of yépas for répas, which he is confident 
is right, but has not introduced into his text. The passage will, 
therefore, stand as follows: 

ddipeva & dpea od, Mevéda, ap ov ’oradns, 
or €cvoo,matpidos admompd xetpatrav mvoa, 
yépas ov yépas, GAN Epiv 

Aavaay, vepédas emi vavoly ayov 


eld@Aov ipdoy “Hpas. 


Lines 1151—1154, 
MSS. dadpoves door ras apetas todéu@ 


xragbe K. 7.2. 
KaTaTravopmevot 


, Vea 
mévous Ovatav apabas. 


IV. March, 1858. 
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For mévouvs 6varév Hermann reads méOovs Gavdray, and translates, 
“mutuo moriendi desiderium explentes stultissime.” 

I propose vépovs Ovarav: “In time of war brute force 
supersedes all law.” This reading gives force and appropriate- 
ness to the words ddpoves and dpabds. 


Lines 1162 sqq. 
MSS.  reixea d5€ proypds) dare Avds eréovto proé, 
gdoyepds) 
ént mabea madeor pépers 
épove’ 
adios ev cupopais "IXiots. 
aidivos. 
Neither ddoyepos nor ddoyyds can be tolerated with Pd0é fol- 
lowing. -The true word is, I think, ¢A« yxos. 


Compare King Lear, 11. 2: 
Let the great gods, 

That keep this dreadful pother o’er our heads, 

Find out their enemies now. 
And in Arist. Nubes, 397, Strepsiades expresses the popular belief, 

tovrov yap 8) avepds 6 Zeds ino’ emi rods émidpxovs. 

And Lucian, following in the wake of the Aristophanic Socrates, 
taunts Zeus thus: Oarrov yoiv ray émopxeiv tis emtyetpovvTwv Ewdov 
Opvadrida po8nbein Gv i thy tod mavdaparopos Kepavvod pdrdya. (Lucian. 
Timon. v. 2.) 

From this attribute, 6 mdvra éd¢yyov, comes the audacious 
title Zeis éAeyyduevos, which the same author gives to another 
jeu d’ esprit in which he insults over the old and feeble Deity. 

The next two lines are edited by Matthiz thus: 

én mabea mabeow épovo’ 

[aOXiows] ev cvpopais “IAiovow. 
dOdios is probably due to an interpretation of aidivas. For é& 
I would read éni, the word cvpdopas being easily supplied by the 
reader. 

The whole passage will then be: 


viv & of pév Aida péAovrat Kata, 


reixea 8 EXeyxos dore Ards éeméovro prOk 
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émt mabea mabeoww phépovas 
é 


mit ovphopais “IAXlotoey, 


In the corresponding passage of the strophe (lines 1147~ 
1150) for kai iay} oj I should adopt Hermann’s xdr’ iayjéns, and 
take away the stop after Sporots which makes nonsense of the 
whole passage. The Chorus is expressing utter doubt and con- 
fusion, not confidence in any divine revelation. 


z + 
kar iaxnOns xa ‘EXXaviay 
aSixos, mpodédris, Gmtoros, Gbeos: 0d8 exw 
, 4 4 oa 2 _» > 7 
Ti TO cages, Ott mér €v Bporois 


TO Oedv Eos arabes edpor. 


Line 1197, 


MSS. ©E. ovdév te xaipw ois Adyos ra 8 edrvyd. 


- > ~ , , 
mas oic0a; wav cor Ceovdn éeyer tade; 


“Excidisse hic versum Helenze otcxouvéia prodit et quod Theocly- 
a > a » > = oe ~ 
menus més oicfa non mas & oioGa dicit.” Herm. p. 117. 


I think, on the contrary, that the first line is an interpolation. 
To say nothing of the awkward expression ovdéy r...7a 8é... it 
implies a delicacy and refinement of feeling quite out of character 
with the blunt barbarian. 


Line 1374, 


MSS. xadd\ora dar dvnpracev) ev TUxN Tdots. 


€vijpracev) 

“Nullo lacune vestigio in libris scriptum: «adAcora dj7° avijpracev ev 
ruxn moots. Par. E. évjpnacev. Barnesius tacens edidit: xaddora dfr’ 
dynpracev tevxn moots, numeris, de quibus nota est Porsoni in preefatione 
Hecube disputatio. Is in Kiddii Porsonianis p. 383, non attingere se 
manifestam hujus versus corruptelam dixit. Ac sane ut numeris, sic 
etiam sententie ratione ineptissima est lectio Barnesii. Nam quis hic 
nexus aut que copulatio sententiarum, omisso, quod illis, ra pév kar’ 
oixovs, opponi debebat, positoque, quod non habet quo referatur, djra? 
Que denique ordinis verborum perversitas, quum non xdA\ora, sed 
tevyn primum sibi locum postularet? Apertissimum est, nisi plures, 
unum certe versum excidisse, ut hunc fere in modum processerit oratio : 


Ta & GAN Spota: trav yap ev Sdpuors Stra 
Kadota b7bev Hprac’ ev TUxn Toots.” 


Herm. p. 138. 
> a. 


oo 
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Dindorf says: “Recte correxit Barnesius: totus autem 
versus grammatico aliquo lacunam explente dignior videtur 
quam Euripide.” 

Dr Badham suggests xd\\ora 53} a8’ jpracev redxn més, Which, 
however, leaves the line en [air unconnected with what has 
gone before. 

I am confident that Euripides wrote this: 

kadd\Atora 8 aitos pkecev tTUxN Toots. 

The line thus fits in exactly with what precedes, ra pév xar’ oixous 
eiruxodper, x. 7. A. and the 4 yap xadjoew which immediately follows. 
There is no need now to suppose a lacuna. The general sense 
is :—Fortune favoured us, and Menelaus proved himself a match 
for her—“il se montra a la hauteur de sa fortune”—by dexte- 
rously taking advantage of his good luck. He was, like Malvolio, 
“one worthy to touch fortune’s fingers.” 


Line 1388, 


MSS. kat o€ mpoomotovpeba 
edvouy kpareiv te ordparos fy Suvdpeda 
owbevres aitol Kal cé avocdoai Tore. 

“ Libri xpareiy re. Magna socordia est novissimorum editorum, qui 
xparovyra ediderunt Stephani MSS. freti. Apertissimum est hoc ipsius 
esse Stephani inventum, non cogitantis feminas esse, quibus heec dicat 
Helena. Luculentum hoc documentum inter alia plurima est, ementi- 
tum esse Stephanum istos codices. Correxi, ut sententia et res jubebat.” 

Herm, p. 140. 

He reads xpareiv ye. But surely there is no reason to make 
any change. iva is easily supplied with eivow: “we claim your 
goodwill and your silence.” 


Lines 1447, 1448, 
MSS, kéxAnoOé por Oeot moda xpyor’ euod KAvew 


‘ , = 
kat Aumpa y ddeiAw 8 ove dei mpaocew Kakds, K.T. Xr. 


“Scaliger kat Avmp’. Musgravium, qui xéxrnoOé por et mdAN’ Gxpyota 
scribendum putabat, quod vertit: meruistis, o dii mei, ut multa de me 
audiatis inamena et tristia, ego non magis me intelligere fateor, quam 
quod Bothius edidit: KékAnoOé por, Oeoi, méAN Gypynor euod KAvew Kal 
Avmp’s aut, quam Pflugkius, qui servavit wodAa xpyor’, incredibilem in his 
verbis sententiam invenit + testes vos scepe adhibui, dii, ut quam essem pro- 
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bus quamque idem miser cognosceretis. Animi caussa hee attuli omnipo- 
tentum interpretum commenta. Porsonus ad Orest. 1662, hunc se 
locum pro corrupto habere significavit: et quis hunc virum id non 
vidisse credat? Qui invocant deos, invocant, ut audiant dii: sed id dici 
valde inutile est, nisi dicant, quid orent. Posui, quod sententia flagita- 
bat: KéxAnoG€ pot, Geol, moddAd, xpyjor euot ruxeiv KaAuvm’. Similiter Amphi- 
truo in Here. Fur. 501. Jovem orans; 

kairot KekAnoat moAAakis: patny Tove.” 

Herm. p. 144. 

Dr Badham, leaving the text as he found it, justly says, 
“Nullum remedium huic versui attulerunt viri docti; nec czete- 
rorum conjecturis quidquam preestat Hermanni qui animi scilicet 
causa aliorum ineptias suis non ineptiores commemoravit.” 

It seems to me that a very slight change will restore the 
passage to its integrity. In Sophocles, Cid. Col. 504, we read, 
or ought to read: 

tov tomov & iva 
xpi "ora p’ eeupeiv... 
And the Scholiast supplies another instance, No. 537, in the 
Sophoclean fragments, Ed. Dindorf. 


In this place, therefore, I read : 
KéxAnaOé por, Geol, moAAa: xp or epod Krveuv 


‘ a > 
kal viv yy kK TA, 


Line 1512, 

MSS. dvak, ra xaxicr ev Sdpois etipyKaper. 

Each editor, in succession, has tried his hand on this unfor- 
tunate line, and other “viri docti” have prescribed without pro- 
ducing any cowrnpias axos. 

Dr Badham abandons the patient as incurable. Perhaps he 
is so. I will briefly enumerate the different prescriptions. 

1. Pierson: ra xaddor év ddéuois o° edpyxaper. 

But ra xadd\tora cannot be put ad libitum for xddXora. 

2. Duport and Barnes: ra xeipsor ev Sduors eipyxaper. 

But he had surely found ra yeipicr’ out of doors. 


3. Matthiee: xaxiora rav Sdpots ebpyxaper. 
To which the same objection applies. 
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4. Dobree: ra paxior’ év dduors edpyxayey, comparing Eur. Hipp. 
ra paxior éuav xaxav. This gives no better sense than the others. 


5. Hermann appropriates ra paxor without acknowledgment, 

and reads: 

ra paxot év Sdpois o° etpyKkapev, 
which is open to the same objection as ra xad\ior’ in Pierson’s 
reading. 

Finally, Dindorf denies the right of the patient to be admitted 
into the hospital at all. “Ego quidem vereor ne recte habeat 
librorum scriptura, totus autem versus a grammatico aliquo sit 
compositus lacunze utcunque resarciendze causa.” To this 
opinion I am somewhat inclined myself, but having also written 





a prescription I wish it to be tried : 
dvag, xadiorag & ’y Sdépors eipyxaper. 


“Stop what I find within doors,” namely, the preparations for 
the marriage-festival, ds xaiv’ dkovoes mar ef éuod raya, 


Lines 1561 sqq. 

MSS. otk ef” dvapracarres ‘EXAnvVaY vino 
veaviais @povot Tavpetoy Sénas 
€s mpapav épuBareire, paoyavov & aya 
mpdxeipov @oer ohaya tH TeOvnxdtt; 

Musgrave has the merit of first discerning the true sense of 
these last words. He saw that ¢acyavoy...dc0e was a parenthesis 
interrupting the speech of Menelaus, but for doe he proposed 
ope, Which cannot stand. Duport proposed #é«, which is now 
generally adopted. Hermann however, mistaking as it seems 
wilfully the meaning attached by former editors to the paren- 
thesis, says: 

“Quod nisi egregie fallor, scripsit Euripides ex nuncii persona: 
pacydve & aya mpdxepos &Oex. Menelaus ipse propellebat taurum, idque 
stricto ense, in speciem parati ad defendendum ab se taurum, re vera 
autem quo paratior aggrederetur Aigyptios.” p. 156. 


Egregie fallitur. 


For doce I should read not d6a, but dce. The sense does not 
differ, but dcc, being a rarer form, would be more easily corrupted 
into dca. The following is the sense of the whole passage: 
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“ And Menelaus called out, ‘O ye that sacked Ilium city, will 
ye not come on, and, in Greek fashion, heave the bull bodily 
upon your lusty shoulders, and fling him in for’ard’—and at the 
word he thrust forward his sword to be ready to hand—‘a sacri- 
fice to the dead?’” Menelaus had slung the sword at his back 
by a baldrick, and with significant gesture he hitched the handle 
forward towards his hand, adding significantly the words o¢dya 
r@ TeOvnxdrt. In narrating this, the actor acted, as well as spoke. 


Line 1567, 
povapztuxov b€ Mevedews Whyov dépnv 
péerona r ekérecev éeoBnvar ddpv. 
“Permira est Pflugkii interpretatio: viv quamvis unius vittis evinctum 
tauri collum frontemque permulcendo obtinuit Menelaus, ut in navi consis- 
teret. Ubinam istud viv in Grecis est? ubinam quamvis unius? quo 
profecto nihil ineptius dixisset Euripides. Nam quis tandem homo cum 
grege taurorum congrediatur? quasi non vel unum mitigare difficillimum 
sit. Denique quid id ad Menelaum, qui preter illum unum non habebat 
alios quos domare posset? Unde vero etiam vittee? Funem iste taurus 
circum cornua religatum habebat, quo duceretur: ex quo dictus est 
povaurvxos. Neque enim Grecorum tauri mansuetiores nostris fuere. 
Sed obliviscuntur homines docti, quum inter libros sedent, que suis 
quotidie oculis vident. Juvisset hic consuluisse Brodzeum, qui wno 
vinculo ligatam cervicem interpretatus erat.” Herm, p. 156. 
Hermann’s interpretation seems to me to be as wonderful as 
any. When does aumvé mean “a rope”? But the great difficulty 
is not noticed: the sailors had already pitched the bull into the 
ship. How could Menelaus persuade him to enter? I believe 
that povdyrucoy here is not an adjective agreeing with d¢pyv but 
a substantive, and has its usual signification of a horse, which 
Theoclymenus, we may suppose, gave to them as well as the bull, 
(Cf. lines 1258—1260.) The bull Menelaus sacrificed ; the horse 
he kept and put in harness when he got him home. Perhaps 
Stesichorus, or Stasinus, improving on Homer, had related how 
he spoiled the Egyptians. But, considering that this hypothesis 
is unsupported by evidence, and also that the Greek dramatists 
seldom or never assume that the audience has any previous ac- 
quaintance with the plot ; considering too the abruptness of the 
transition, (which has not unnaturally misled commentators,) I 
incline to think that the two lines in question are due to an 
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interpolator who drew from lines 1258 sqq. the inference above 
mentioned. I am the more inclined to hold that the hand of a 
forger is here from the false antithesis of prepositions in éérecev 
elo8iva. Genuine or not, the lines must be punctuated thus : 


povayrukov Sé Mevédews, Wnxov dépnv 


, , > Ly od > e 86 
péerona 7, eérecer cicBivar ddpv. 


Line 1590, 

MSS. ad\w mréopev Nakiav') Kédeve ov. 
agiav- 

Musgrave conjectures, for Naégiav or diay, éoriav. Dindorf 
axtiav. 

Bothe reads: mwdAw mréoper Géiovr Kedeve ov. 

Pflugk says: “Suspicor scribendum ¢éaveis, sc. xddws,” a sus- 
picion which he will scarce find any one to share. 

Hermann: sadw mréoper, akia- *ykedeve ov. 

a& appears to me to be singularly weak in this place. 

Dr Badham conjectures dvriay, “ retrorsum,” though he leaves 
vagiav in the text. Before I saw his note, the same word dvyriav 
had suggested itself to me, but I should punctuate differently, 
thus : 

marty mrA€wpev avTiav KedXEVE OV. 

The boatswain, I suppose, was said technically dvriav xedevew 
when he gave the order for turning the ship round. “ Pull stroke- 
side, back bow-side.” Technical terms are seldom preserved in 
literature, so I am not deterred by wanting an example. 


Lines 1591, 1592; 
MSS. and Edd. ...€k 8€ ravpeiou pdvov 
‘Atpéws otabels mais... 
orabeis cannot be right. It has been borrowed by a tran- 
scriber from line 1583, émi ravpeio odpay crabeis, to supply an 
illegible word in the MS. which he was copying. Were it not 
that orpéd’ oiax’ comes in the preceding line, I should feel certain 
that the illegible word was orpageis. 
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Line 1608, 
MSS. airy mpooiye xeupi deka Lidos. 


Hermann truly says that yepi defa is “languidé dictum,” but 
without a shadow of authority substitutes BapSdpos for def, 
leaving, as it seems to me, xepi still more “languid” than before. 

I conceive that the true reading was defimrara, which was cor- 
rupted into éefa, and then some one completed the line by 
inserting xerpi. 


Read: travtn mpoonye SeEvorara kidos. 


Lines 1610, 1611, 

MSS. er oiaxwv de Bas 
avag eis “ENAaS cimev edOivew Sdpv. 

“Barnesius és. Sed nemo ad ineptissimum istud dvaf offendit. 
Quid opus erat nomine, quo Menelaus designaretur, ubi non poterat de 
quoquam alio cogitari? quid autem nuncio in mentem venit, cui solus 
Theoclymenus dvagé est, ut Menelaum isto nomine appellaret, quem nullo 
modo poterat dvaxra vocare, nisi saltem vads adjiceret? Id scribendum 
fuit adAdé. Hesychius: cdddg, evmrAdaypévws. Ideo dixit Euripides én’ 
oidxav Bas. Nam gubernator, ut ex v. 1609, intelligitur, retro verterat 
navem, Aigyptum repetiturus.” 


Dindorf assents to this change. But there is no authority 
for ddd. It is never used by classical writers at all, and the 
sense which Hesychius gives is not “conversely” but “alternately.” 
I always observe that when a commentator is in great straits he 
quotes Hesychius. But here, even that desperate resource fails. 
Moreover, there is no proof that the ship had been turned 
round towards home in obedience to the clamour of the sailors. 
It is no such easy matter to turn a fifty-oared galley ; and before 
the operation could be accomplished, Menelaus and his men 
were among them with drawn swords. 

The word should, I think, be dpyds. oidxwy dpyai would be 
used as veds dpxat (1580). 

Read: ém oiaxov 8€ Bas 
dpxas, és ‘EAAGO, x.7.X. 


i 


7 a ar 


ep 
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Line 1618, 
MSS. and Edd. xopos. 


Read, meo periculo, 1POSII0A03, and substitute it in every 
case for xopo= down to line 1639. All the part attributed to the 
Chorus in this scene is suitable to the character of a faithful 
slave, but not to that of captive Greek women. It is remarkable 
that no Editor has thought of making the change. Hermann, in 
his preface, even says: “ Chorus non multum consilio, plus silentio 
Helenam adjuvans, in fine fabule preter expectationem fortis in 
defendenda Theonoa;” and yet he did not see the natural course 
to take. 

The Chorus would scarcely have had such a gratuitous lie 
put into their mouths as lines 1619, 1620, 

ovx dv mor nixouv ovre o ov ipas dAabeiv 


, > 
Mevedaoy, ava, os edavOavey rrapav. 


Again, in line 1630, Theoclymenus uses the masculine gen- 
der and singular number. 


G\A\a Seorotav xparnoes Soidos dv; 


Hermann’s xparjoe is awkward, and in the highest degree im- 
probable. 


Lines 1650—1655, 
MSS > ‘ \ > \ , “~ , 

SS. és pev yap det rov mapdvra viv xpdvov 
keiynv Katoikely coiow ev Sdpuos expyy: 
emet 5€ Tpoias é€averrabn Babpa 
kal Tois Oeois maperxe Tovvoy’, ovKére 
> - > - cal > a , 
ev toiow avtois Set wv eLedxOar yapots, 


x - > > ” 4 - , 
eddciv & és otkovs kal ouvokjoa mdécet. 


“Sententia hee est: postqguam Helena nomen preebuit diis, ut simula- 
crum ab Junone ex ethere factum Helena diceretur. Que sequuntur, in 
edd. omnibus, etiam novissimis, excepta Bothiana, ita scripta sunt: 
ovkére év roiow abrois Set vv eLedy Oat yapots, eAOciv 8 és oikovs Kal cvvotkh- 
ca nwéce. Sensit aliquid turbatum esse Pflugkius, qui non protulisset 
malam conjecturam, si, quod officium erat editoris, Bothii editionem 
inspexisset. Is recte vidit interpungendum esse post ovxért, et deinde 
scribendum éy roiou & avrois Sei uv eLedxOar yapos. Debebat vero etiam 
€\Oeiv r° és oixous scribere.” Herm. p. 166. 
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Bothe is, doubtless, right in putting a stop after otxérm: but I 
think that the subsequent line wants further correction. I find 
in the CEdipus Rex of Sophocles, line 1248, 

thy S€ rixrovoay Xiroe 


Tois olow avrod Svcrexvoy matdoupyiav. 


I propose therefore to read in this passage, 


év & oto avtis Set viv eLedx Oar yapors. 


Line 1658, 

MSS. sada & ddedpi xai mpiv eEeodoaper. 

Heath, Matthiz, Bothe: xév xpiv, to which Dindorf assents. 

Hermann says: 

“ Vulgatam ego quoque servandam duxi, propterea maxime, quod non 
suo loco ponendum esset ay: nam dicendum potius erat mada & dv 
adeddyy kai mply eLeodoaper. Potuit autem omitti, quia quod sequitur 
GAN jjooov Fyuev mutata constructionis forma dictum est pro «i pi jooov 
juev.” p. 167, 

I doubt whether xiv mp be right; I have no doubt that the 
lectio vulgata is wrong. 

A very slight change will make it quite correct. In the Iph. 
in Taur. line 26, we find éxawéunv éiper, though indeed the imperfect 
tense is so frequently found with this the true imperfect sense, 
that an example is scarcely needed. Read the imperfect here 
also: 

marat & addedpny cai mpiv efeowloper. 
“Long ere this we were minded to rescue our sister.” 


Witt. Geo. CLARK. 





I nope I may be excused for adding to Mr Clark’s remarks a 
few suggestions of my own relative to the text of the Helena. 


Lines 234—239. 
6 Ilpiapidas érdevoe BapBapw mare 
Trav epav ef éoriav 
ent to Svatuxes 
KdAXos, ws EAoe ydpov éudv, 
& dé Sddcos ad modvKrdvos Kumpis 


A , 
Aavaidats ayovoa Oavarov Tprapidas re. 


Seema 
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It is proposed to alter a de into @ re, so as to refer Kimpis to the 
verb ém\evoe which has gone before. But this is unsatisfactory. 
The difficulty is, I believe, to be explained by supposing that 
some words such as od’ éreure have fallen out after Kimps. The 
passage will then resemble in form and matter Soph. Electr. 
1395, 6 Maias 8€ mais ‘Eppijs of? ayer dddov oxdr@ xpias x.t.d. I sup- 
pose the copy from which the existing MSS. are taken, to have 
been tattered in this part, and the final words of some of the 
lines to have been lost. Immediately below, v. 241, the sense 
seems to require the addition of épigovca or épnyévn, 





4 8€ xpvoeos Opdvors [ener] 

Aws tmayxadtopa oepvov “Hpa, 
and in v. 169 yéos has fallen out of most of the MSS. The loss 
of final words from this cause is not uncommon. The closing 
passage of the Agamemnon, in which vv. 1664, 1673, 1674, are 
imperfect in the MSS., will serve as an illustration. 


Line 302. 
opexpov & 6 Katpds apr’ amaddd£at Biov. 
This verse is condemned by Mr Clark as spurious, p. 158. 
May we not read 
apixpod dé xatpov xapr’ dmaddAd~a Bior, 


‘It is the work of a very brief moment to put an end to life’? 


Line 324. | 

tapov durovca révde cippitov Kdpp, | 
GOevmep cicet mavta. tadnOn ppaca 
éxovo’” év otkos toicde, ri Br€erets mpdow ; 

Others again punctuate differently, so as to take ra\n69 dpaca 

with cise. But the awkwardness still remains. The passage 

should perhaps be read 
tapov Aurovaa Tovde cippsEov Kopp’ 
dOevrep Eorat mavra tarnOy ppacat 
éxovo’ év oikos Toiade, Ti BAereis mpore ; 


1.€. €xovea dOevmep Eorat. 
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Lines 375—380. 


Se 


paxap ‘Apxadia more mapbeve Kadduoroi, Aids 


Ro 


Aexéwv eméBas rerpaBapoor yviots, 


@s todd patpds euas €Aayes mréor, 
a poppa Onpav Aaxvoyvieovr 
Gupatt AGBpw cyxipa Reaivns 


efaddakao’ Gyea Avmns. 


Pflugk has made a very unsuccessful attempt to construe the 
passage as it stands. But, even if the grammar were not hope- 
less, the fatal objection remains that the legend represents Cal- 
listo as changed not into a lioness, but into a bear. If Euripides 
departed from the common story, he must have done so wilfully, 
for the most brilliant constellation of the Northern heavens bore 
its testimony night after night and all night through to the 
truth of the accredited version. But such recklessness is not to 
be thought of. 

Hermann reads 4 popdas, and alters A€AINHC into AIAINEIC, 
substituting dyéea for dyea. The last correction is required by 
the metre. He construes the passage; ‘Que forme hirsutarum 
ferarum speciem largo oculo defles,’ adding ‘ Sic éypar: \a8p@ recte 
de uberibus lacrimis dictum.” And Mr Arnold may have had 
Euripides, or rather Hermann, in his mind, when he wrote in his 
tragedy of Merope how 





The youthful Arcas, born of Zeus, 
His fleeing mother, 

Transform’d Callisto, 

Unwitting follow’d 

And raised his spear. 

Turning with piteous 

Distressful longing 

Sad, eager eyes 

Mutely she regarded 

Her well known enemy. 

Low moans half utter’d 

What speech refus’d her: 

Tears cours’d, tears human, 

Down those disfigur’d 

Once human cheeks. 
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The picture which Mr Arnold has here drawn is beautiful 
enough; but the idea in Euripides is entirely different. Helen 
admires the lot of Callisto who laying aside her human nature had 
at the same time thrown off the weight of her human sorrows. 
Her tears ceased to flow, when she was transformed. Let 
those, who will, accept Hermann’s explanation, ‘Denique quod 
commutasse pondus doloris dicitur, eo refertur, quod quum prius 
propter virginitatem amissam doluisset, nune dolet ob formz 
mutationem. Preesenti usus est poeta, quod manet in ceelo ursa.’ 
Neither will his rendering of dzpart Aa8p@ stand. Mr Arnold’s 
expression, ‘sad, eager eyes,’ would be a less objectionable trans- 
lation of the Greek ; but the simple meaning of \d§pos is ‘ devour- 
ing, savage.’ 

I should propose to alter CXHMAAGAINHC into CXHMAIPIAI- 
NéIc, and read the passage thus: 

&*y poppa Onpav Aaxvoyviov 

dupare AaBp@ oxhp’ aypraivecs, 

e€addagao’ ayea Avmns. 
The word dypaivew does not indeed occur elsewhere in the Tra- 
gedians, but both itself and its compounds are found in Plato, 
and probably in earlier authors, so that its absence from the 
Tragedians must be regarded as an accident. 


Line 574. 
ovK €orw GAAn on Tis dvr’ euod yur. 


Read oo for on. 


Line 576. 
‘ -~ 9s 79 4 ‘ Ld ’ > - 
7d oop’ Suotov, rd b€ capes p’ amocrepei. 


Read drootepeis. 


Line 785. 
UBpw & bBpigew eis ey? Hv erAnv eyo. 
Read dy, ‘to reproach me with the fate I endured.’ 


Line 909. 
npas 8€ paxapiws per, dOdiws & époi, 


‘Epps Saxe marpi od ool 5 
PLA pi od oodlew mécet 


Too’. 
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The first line, if correctly read, must mean ‘fortunately in- 
deed, yet miserably for me,’ but this is not the sense required. 
The interposition of Hermes, though bringing her much misery, 
was yet the saving of Helen. For €MOI read omoy, ‘fortunately 
I allow, yet miserably at the same time.’ 


Line 993. 
kreiv’, ef Soxet oor’ SvoxAeds yap ov kreveis® 


which is taken to mean ‘slay me, if you will, for I shall die not 
ignobly;’ as if the words had been dvekdeds yap od Oavodpa. 
I question whether this sense can be extracted from the text 
as it stands. Surely the original reading was dvoxdeds yap ofv 
xreveis, ‘for be assured my murder will bring you shame.’ This 
is admirably suited to the reply of Theonoe 


7 > > , ‘ 4 > -~ ‘ 
Pre 1 epavrnv, kai KA€os Toipod marpos 
> a , ’ > ‘ , , 
ovk av puavaip’, ovd€ ovyydv@ xapw 


Soinv av, €& Fs SvoeKArAEns harvncopat. 


Lines 1132, 3. 


GXipeva & dpea pédXea BapBapov orodas 


a7? »* , > A , 7 Xx 
OT €OUTO marpioos aTOT pO XELLAT@VY TVOE K. T. Ae 


The passage is cited and ingeniously emended by Mr Clark 
above p. 168. But I cannot help thinking that Pflugk is right 
in referring the words to Paris, not to Menelaus. Not only 
in the expression Bap8dpov orodas do I see this, but also in yépas 
ov yépas add’ épw Aavady (according to Dr Badham’s correction), 
which gains considerable force if it describes that which follows 
on the act émi vaiow ayov. The prize, which Paris bore across 
seas, proved no prize, but a cause of strife for the Greeks. These 
words will then have a close parallel in Eur. Androm, 103. 


"IXig aimewa Tdpis od yapov adda tiv’ arav 
nyayer evvaiay eis Oadapous ‘EXévay. 
I believe that the passage in the Helena expresses a vain regret 


that those Eubcean rocks, which had been so fatal to the Greeks, 
had not rather wrecked Paris, when he was carrying the phantom 
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Helen to Troy, and thus prevented all their woes. The passage 
might be read in some such way as this, 

Gripeva & dpea pede 6 BapBapos oroda 

€i0 govro marpidos amompd xeatwy moa. 
‘ Would that the barbarian (Paris) with his fleet had been driven 
by the stormy blasts far away from his native land against these 
fatal havenless rocks, when he was carrying off on ship-board a 
prize, which was no prize, but etc.’ The metre, being trimeter 
iambic, is satisfied by a dactyl at the commencement of the 
second line, though the strophe has a tribrach. The following 
strophe and antistrophe supply an instance of a like variation. 
Compare lines 1148 and 1162. 

Without laying much stress on this particular way of emend- 
ing the passage, I have a sort of conviction that the original 
text, however read, gave this meaning. The passage thus forms 
a good introduction to the questioning of the Chorus on the 
dispensations of the gods, which opens the next strophe. 


Line 1353. 
av ov bus otf dcia 
émipwoas év Oadapots, 
piv & exes peyadas 
patpds, @ mai, Ovaias 
ov oeBitovea Geovis. 
The lines in the strophe, corresponding to vy. 1353, 1354, are 
émet & Emavo’ cidarivas 
Geois Bporeip te yévet, 
shewing that the metre is at fault as well as the sense. Hermann 
proposes to rectify both the one and the other by reading 
dv ov Oeuts o ovd’ doia 


*gipwoas ev cois Jadapuors. 


In this, as in all other emendations which I have seen, the 
meaning assigned to mvpoiy is ‘to inflame with love.’ I am 
disposed to think that the critics are on the wrong scent here. 
The context suggests another sense, which the word more com- 
monly bears, e.g. Asch. Prom. V. 497, ‘to burn a sacrifice,’ and 
I believe that in the original text, whatever this may have been, 
it bore this meaning. Perhaps we may read 
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bad > , » 29? ¢ 
ot ov Oéus o° ovd daia 


*ripwoas ip’ ev Oadraduos, 
or os for oi’, as is actually read by Vettori and by the MSS. (?) of 
Stephens, the metre allowing a spondee in the first foot. The 
passage thus hangs together much better. Helen had offended 
the great goddess by offering secret and illicit sacrifices in her 
chamber, to the neglect of those hallowed rites which were cele- 
brated under the broad sky, and in the full moonlight. (vv. 1366, 
1367). Hermann rightly reads cas for deois v. 1354. The story 
was doubtless told at length in the Cypria, and was well known 
to Euripides’ hearers. But whatever may be the difficulty in sup- 
posing such an allusion, it exists already in 6vaias 0d ceBifovea, 
and is rather diminished than increased by the explanatory 
éntpwoas ip’ év Oadayos as I propose to read it. 


Line 1387. 
, eo ° 
otyntéov pot’ Kai wé mpoomoovpeba 
a” ~ , * , 
edvoury, Kparety te ordpuartos, fv Suvdpeba, 
owbévres aitoi, Kat o€ guececai Tore. 


For xpareiv re read xparec 8¢. 


Line 1500. 

yevoipeba AiBves 

olwvot orodades. k. T. A. 
The corresponding lines of the antistrophe in the present 
text stand thus : 

80 aidépos i€evor 

maides Tuvdapidat. 
Hermann inserts 64 in the strophe and transposes AiSves and 
orodades, reading 

yevoipe® 60c orodddes 

oiwvot AiBves, 
which is rash enough. It is not often that the least violent 
emendation consists in altering both strophe and antistrophe, 
but I believe it is so here. Read in the strophe yevoiue@ of AiBves, 


der 


and in the antistrophe, 4: aidép’ iguevor. 


Vout. IV. March, 1858, 13 
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Lines 1534 sqq. 
& pev yap iordv, 6 8€ mddrnv xabicraro 
rapody tre xetpi, Nevxa 6 iori’ cis & jy, 
mndadua te fevyAace mapaxaliero. 
The difficulty in this passage is twofold. The words rapodv re 
xetpé can scarcely be genuine, while the phrase <is év jv is utterly 
unintelligible. 

An expression in another passage in Euripides, rapo@ xaryjpe, 
Iph. Taur. 1345, will suggest a not improbable correction of the 
former of these. Read 

6 8€ mAarny xabicraro 
Tapo@ Katnpet. 
There are many points of resemblance between the messenger’s 
speech here and that of the Iphigenia in Tauris. 

The rapoés is the whole bank of oars, and never, I believe, the 
blade of a single oar, as it is explained in some Lexicons. 

Instead of €ICENHN for lack of anything better I would 
suggest €ICIINOHN, ‘to catch the breeze.’ The whole passage 
would then run thus: 

& pev yap iordv, 6 d€ mAdrnv xabioraro 


~ ’ ’ e a > ’ 
tapo@ xatnpe, Aevxa O ict’ cis mvony. 


Lines 1609—1611. 
npnpwce Se 

adv vavBaray épérp’. em’ oldxwv d8€ Bas 

dvaf és ‘EAA’ eirev eibiverw Sdpv. 
emended by Mr Clark above p. 177. It seems to me that the 
passage may be very simply corrected by reading dvaxr’ for dvaé. 
The helmsman is here called oidcwy dvaf, as above he is oldxwy 
gvAag, and the expression has a close parallel in xoémns dvat, ‘a 
rower,’ #sch. Pers. 378. Eur. Cycl. 86. The steersman was an 
Egyptian (v. 1579), and had had some misgivings before as 
to the course of the ship. In the tumult, which ensued, 
he left the helm (v. 1600). Menelaus cuts down the rowers; 
and then, going after the steersman (Gas émi dvaxra oldxwv) bids 
him again take the helm, and steer the ship towards Greece. 


J. B. Licutroor. 


























IV. 


De particulis ye et et ye. 


HerMany’s definition of ye “vim aut minuendi aut augendi 
habet” (Scott and Lidd, Lexic.) cannot be strictly true: for how 
can the same word possess two opposite characters? It cannot 
be in the nature of a particle at one time to strengthen, at 
another to weaken. It must be 6dvoiv ye Odrepov: and beyond 
question to strengthen, not to weaken, is the innate property of 
ye. But it may be said that, while ye strengthens positively and 
directly, it also weakens indirectly, or comparatively, or inferen- 
tially. I answer, it is not the ye that thus weakens, but some- 
thing extraneous to ye. For instance, 

adOn8 scov ye rovn’ ey’* 


“‘be saved—at all events as much as in me lies.” 


Here it may be said that ye limits the general idea of preser- 
vation contained in the single word o#6nr. It would be more cor- 
rect to say that écov roin’ évé performs this function, and that 
ye intensifies, not the general idea of preservation, but this idea 
rendered particular by association with dcov rd én’ évé. So that 
we may explain it thus: cw6nr1—oabnri ye doov rd én’ ue. To 
take another instance, 

ei py mavres, pépos ye. 

I have somewhere seen this passage quoted as an instance of 
the limiting property of ye. Te does not limit here: pépos lessens 
or takes from the idea of mavres, and ye illumines and invigorates 
pépos— If not all (which may be doubtful), at any rate a portion 
(which is certain).” The same principle applies to 


bicw ovov ye Ojrvwv. Bacche, 796. 


Here it is 6jAvv hovoy that qualifies and particularizes the vague- 
ness of #icw, while ye intensifies diow as connected with govov 
67Avv—* I will sacrifice,—ay woman’s blood will I sacrifice.” 

Hence it appears that ye is intensive, confirmative, or affir- 
mative—nothing more. As it does not weaken or limit indi. 
13—2 
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rectly or comparatively, neither does it inferentially. For 
instance, 


kal Trois ye xpnorois ed Aéyew epaivero. Orest. 930. 


“ To the good at any rate,” whatever others thought of his speech. 
Here, ye simply sets the seal to the statement «d A¢yew épaivero, as 
strictly connected with rois ypyorois: the inference that the bad 
thought ill of his speech cannot be drawn from ye; but if drawn 
at all, it must be drawn from something extraneous to ye, from 
the subjective idea of the narrator or of the reader. 

In translating this versatile particle, we must take care not 
to overload it.—“ Certainly,” “sure,” “surely,” “at all events,” 
“of course,” “that is to say,” many ways of Englishing it these, 
and yet not too many: for ye, like other words, while it ever 
retains its essential and inalienable power, still varies circum- 
stantially in the application of that power. We will now con- 
sider a few passages. 


otros ("Epws) yap apxet cai Oedv, Smws Oédet, 


kapov ye mas 8 ov xarépas, otas y éeyov; Trach. 440. 


Hermann here renders the first ye, by adeo, by which perhaps 
he means “much more.” This gives the sense, but (pace manium 
tanti viri dixerim) is neither the translation nor the explanation. 
Much more would be the united result of the objective particle 
and of the mental conception that 6eoi are superior to éyo. 
Kayo ye means simply “and me of course:” if love rules the gods, 
it surely rules me. The remainder of the verse is to be explained 
thus, “and if me” més ov kai érépas—érépas ye Trovairns ovons ota €ya ; 
where ye influences érépas as it stands in strict connexion with 


, »” ? > Ff 9 
TOLAUTNS OVENS Ola EY Eipt. 


Herod. 1. 11.  jfroe xeivov ye Sei amodAAveba 7H é. 
“Either he at all events must be destroyed, or you.” 


Here ye, while it intensifies xeivov, does not therefore, of its own 
proper power, invalidate cé. 3¢ is weakened really not by the 
presence of ye, but by the absence of ye. Had the speaker said 


h oé ye, then cé would have stood on equal ground with xeivor, 
excepting the ro.: “either he surely or yourself surely.” 


Orestes. ¢yw & dvoows (uév) eit, pnrépa Kravov, 


a , 7. @& ” a , 
Gowos O€ y' ErEpoy Svoua, Timwpav Tatpi. 
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Translate, “I, altho’ Iam unholy in that I slew my mother, 
am holy at least on another account, in that I was avenging 
my father.” 

Where observe that ye invigorates not dows singly, but dccos 
érepov dvopa, 

Orestes. @& yépov, éya ror mpos ce demaivw déyew, 
Grov ye peAAw onv te AuTHCEW hpeva. 

Here the general idea of pds ce Sejaivw Aéyew is rendered 
particular by érov péddw, and ye intensifies mpds ce Setpaivw héyew as 
it stands in close connexion with érov péA\o—“ at any rate where 
I am likely to distress your feelings at all.” Here Euripides 
might equally well have written 

et mou ye peda. 

It may here be observed that ye never means also or too. In 
the line of Aschylus, 

7 pay Kedevow kamiOwi~o ye mpos. 

translate, “ay, and what is more I will &c.” 

In a complex sentence it is not easy, at first sight, to ascer- 
tain what clause or what part ye influences. The following law 
seems applicable to many passages, in which the protasis is 
ushered in by a particle as ¢ or dre. 

In a sentence of two clauses, one major and independent, the 
other minor and dependent, ye in the minor does not properly 
influence the minor, but influences the major, in part or in 
whole, as it stands in strict connexion with the minor clause !. 

Alcestis, 511: 

Herc. Tavpovs amagw xoipave Tipvvbie. 
Chor. Ovx ecipapes xarwiv éuBadreiv yrabos. 
Herc. Ei wy ye wip mvéovow. 


“ At all events or at least, unless they breathe fire.” 


1 Exceptions to this are wherein the ba, 264: 


dependent clause the intention of ye is "ANN obdey adbrav Wbe y’ elpyaora 
to contrast or bring into relief a parti- Kaxdv. 
cular word which precedes it. As Ves- ‘Edévny vw alrety xpiv rddy mpoc- 
pe, 79: payuara’ 
ovdauas yy’, érel Kelvyn yap wrecdv vw. 
airn ye xpnorav éorlv dvipdv 7 Where ye sheds a strong light upon 7c, 
vicos. contrasted with which is ‘E\évny and 


And in an indepengent member, Hecu- __ xelvny. 
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Kara ye rovro drage, «i pi) mip mvéover. Here it is plain, that ye 
does not intensify the dependent and subordinate clause, but 
the principal member taken in conjunction with the secondary. 
But as this is an important point to establish, let us consider 
other similar passages, which I select chiefly from the Tra- 
gedians, as furnishing instances in shorter sentences. 


Orestes, 81: 
MevéAaov HKov., ws ra y GAN én’ acbevois 
popns oxovped’, Hy Te py) Keivov mapa 
oodapev. 
Translate, “The arrival of Menelaus: as certainly else our 
anchor is a feeble one, unless we be saved at his hands.” 


Here observe that jv m py, &c. is a negative explanation of 
ra dda. The ye is actually in the principal clause and intimately 
blended with it. The sense would have been the same, if Euri- 
pides had written 

Mevedaov jKov’: ds én dabevois tiwds 
paopns dxouped, Hv ye wy) Keivou mapa 
cobaper. 

In the same play, v. 1105: 

Pyl. ‘Edévny xravopev, Mevedéw Avy mixpav. 
Or. Wds; 1rd yap Eromov eorw, et y' Extra Kadas. 
Pyl. 3akavres. 

Translate, “How? For readiness there is, of course, if it is 

to be well.” 
Orest.  évdixws 4 Tuvddpewos dpa mais duwdero; 
Phryx. évduerar’, ef ye Aaipous elye rpurrixous Oaveiv. 

Translate, “Justly then the child of Tyndareus perished ?” 
“Most justly, ay (most justly) if she had had three throats to die 
with.” 

Construction—évdixcerara, évdicarard ye dv di@dero, «i, &. 

Herodotus 111.73. Speech of Gobryas: 

“Avdpes gidor, juiv Kore (nore al.) xaddAvov mapétes dvacdcacba rijy 
apxyv, 7 et ye py oloi re évopueba airiy dvadaBéew dmobaveew; Gre ye 
apxopeba pév govres Tlépoat ind Mydov dvdpds Mayov xai rovrov ora ovK 


» 
€xovros. 
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It is plain that ye does not influence the conditional or sub- 
ordinate clause ei yy éodpeOa, but rather drodavéew, as connected 
with the subordinate. The like may be said of the dre ye. 


Hecuba. Pol. 67° ev didimmos Oppgi Wodrvdwpos xaois (xatpérw). 
Hee. «i Gy y* amore &. 


“ That is, if he is alive.” 
xapéro ye, ef 
“Of course, if he is living.” 


Compare this with Electra, 580. 


El. ’Exeivos «2? od; 


Or. Svppayos ye woe povos, 





“Hy éxomacwpai y Sv perépyouat Bodov. 
Tléroba &. 


Translate, “Art thow he?” 


Or. “Yes, your only ally, at least if I pull out the draught I 
am fishing for.” 


Andromache, 253: 


Her.  eiwvers ro8 cyvov réyevos evarias beoi; 
And. ¢i pr) Oavoipai y* ei dé py, ob AeEirw more. 


* Ay sure, if I shall escape death.” 


Aeipo ye ef py Oavodpat, 
or rather 


kata ye Touro deio ei py Oavodpat. 


Herod. v. 92. (1): 
"H 8) 6 odpavds ora Evepbe ris yas Kai 4 yh peréwpos imep rod 
> ~ @ © “~ ? , > ’ avd is » 
ovpavod, Gre ye ipeis, @ Aaxedaiponor, ivoxparias Karadvovres rupavvidas és 
ras mods KaTayew mapackevaterbe, 


“Surely when,” nearly same as ei ye or ei viv ye. 


This principle of explanation seems to hold also in participial 
dependent clauses. 


Orest. 1300. Pyl. ai pay 108 Eptas, dis Oaveiv od xaopat. 
Orest. add’ ov8 éya pry, voi ye Tyswpovpevos. 
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“Nay, no more in sooth do I, while, at least, I am avenging 
thee.” 


Antigone, 745: 


Creon. dpapravw yap tas épas dpxas o¢Bor; 
Hemon. Ov yap oéBeis, rysas ye ras Oedy martav. 


“Why, you do not respect them, certainly not, while you 
trample upon the rites due to the gods.” 

Now, if this principle is not the right one, if ye does not 
intensify the primary clause, in whole or in part, what other is 
the power of ye? Does it intensify the conditional clause in which 
it occupies a position? In this case «i ye, jw ye, will signify “if 
indeed,” “if truly.” This will make sheer nonsense in many, if 
not in most, passages—for instance 


Orest. évdiorar, ef ye Aaipous eiye tpimtixous Oaveiv, 
“if she had had indeed three throats”! 


or take rias ye tas Oedv matar, 
“so long as you indeed trample”! 


or ef py Oavodpai y, 
“if I shall truly escape death”! 


This is rather the property of cizep. 

But if this method is unsatisfactory, is there another? Shall 
we say that the property of ye is to intensify the immediately 
preceding word? This cannot be laid down as a rule: it is true 
in some instances, such as «i yy mavres, pépos ye—ov dir’ &ywye—ide 
¥ «ipyacra—or ad 8 od déyers ye, Spas dé (Eurip.), but these and such 
like words are words that may be contrasted, as conveying in 
themselves definite ideas; but « “if” itself presents no clear 
image, neither does ére. It may be answered that ¢ presents the 
idea of a condition, and ére of time. True, but the idea is not a 
definite one: the particular nature of the condition and the par- 
ticular character of the time must be known and stated ere it 
can be intensified and placed in a prominent point of view. And 
this is true not only of ¢ and of ére, but of prepositions. Kard ye 
rovrov Tov Aoyov—it would be ridiculous to translate, “ according to 
this argument,” as it would be ridiculous to render ‘EAé, ri oot 


Aéyoup’ Gy a ye mapoia’ dpas; “why should I tell you what you see?” 
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Another argument against this last method, and also in 
favour of the first of the three, is the variable position of this 
cosmopolitan particle!. For instance, Euripides has both jy éx- 
ordowpai ye and jv ye weiby, «i Gy ye and «i y éora; where I am bold 
to say there exists not a shade of difference. So in English we 
insert in a sentence the phrases however, at least, that is, “if he 
comes at any rate,” “at any rate if he comes,” “if, of course, 
he comes,” “if he comes, of course.” In Greek, fw y 6p, or iv 
€d\bn ye. “I will speak, if, of course, he comes.” Does not here 
the of course intensify will speak as connected with if he comes? 

Wahl, in 2 Cor. v, translates ei ye by quandoquidem, the cor- 
rect word for which would be émei ye, or perhaps dre ye. If the 
explanation here propounded be true, in the phrase «i ye the ye 
does not influence the «i, but the independent clause, or some- 
thing in it, as it stands in connexion with the conditional clause. 
The question therefore is simply this: does «i, not «i ye, ever 
mean since, or seeing that? I answer, properly and out of its own 
innate vis, it can only mean if; but if you invest, or rather colour 
this intrinsic force with another, a circumstantial idea, then if 
may mount up to since, «¢ to émei; for in rd yap éromdy éorw, ei 
trait €orat kadas, «i, which essentially means ‘if, may, when sur- 
rounded by circumstances of assurance in the mind of the 
speaker or of the hearer or of both, amount to ‘since:’ for 
instance, “I am ready, if (‘as you believe and I believe,’ which 
makes «i assume the importance of ézei) it is to be well.” 

I shall conclude this essay by attempting to translate anew 
the well-known passage, 2 Cor. v. 5, 6: 


> ’ > a ” ‘4 > , > 4 « , 
erevdvoacOa émimoOotvtes, et ye kai evdvoduevor ov yupvot evtpebnad- 
pea. 


Here assuming évdvcauevor to be the right reading, I take the 
aorist participle to express an act simultaneous with the act of 
eipeOnodpeba. It may not be easy to find a construction precisely 
parallel. In the expression ¢d émoinoas podoy, it is clear that the 
act of well-doing and the act of coming traverse in company the 


1 el yap Krevodmev &dXov dvr’ Ad2ov, Here ef ye ruyxdvos dixns would 
ov To yield the same sense, only dixys tvy- 
mpwrn Odvas dv, ef Sixns ye Tuvy- xdvors is a better order of words, dikns 
xdvas. being the important word. 
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same space of time. But here the parallel, whether or no it 
has gone far enough to establish itself, ceases: for the doing 
well consists also in the coming. But still in passages like this, 
since every act as it occurs implies a corresponding time in 
which it occurs, it is often difficult to determine whether the 
porAdv=drt Euodev OF dre Euodev. Perhaps a similar ambiguity exists 
in the English “ You did well in coming,” and “If in putting on 
we shall be found not naked.” I see that in Coloss. ii. 12, Mr 
Alford explains cuvrapévres=dre ouveradnre, and rightly, I am in- 
clined to think, because the circumcision has already been 
defined to consist in the off-putting of the body of the flesh. 

I therefore translate the passage thus, “ Longing to put on 
over, of course if when we put on we shall be found not naked:” 
for otherwise, if we shall be found to be stript of our mortal 
bodies, how shall we be able to put-on-over ? 

No doubt, grammatically, the passage might be rendered 
“ Of course if when we have put on we shall be found not naked.” 
In which case «i may be made to swell into én, not of its own 
intrinsic force nor by the accession (as Mr Alford and Her- 
mann seem to have thought) of the adherent ye, but from the 
influence of the context. (Not that «i, with which ye is but 
locally not at all logicaliy connected, should be translated “ seeing 
that.”) According to this version of the passage, the ye will 
clearly invigorate the idea of érevdicacOa émimoboivres taken in 
strict connexion with the conditional clause. “Of course de- 
siring to put on over, if (as we believe) when we have put on we 
shall be found not naked;” i.e. clothed with a spiritual body. 
But this translation does not yield a satisfactory sense; nor 
does another, “Seeing that we shall then be found to have put 
on indeed (kai), not to be naked.” Both these versions seem to 
involve a truism, for undoubtedly when the then living saints have 
superindued the celestial body, they will be found to have indued 
it also, and to be clothed with it. Besides the introduction of 
an additional motive seeing that, $c. disturbs the current of the 
argument, which ever tends to this, that as we are burdened in 
this our mortal body, so we desire not indeed to put it off by 
dying, but to put on the immortal body over the mortal by our 
Lord’s appearing. 

The translation I have already proposed makes the condi- 
tional clause to express what seems a reasonable and natural 
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limitation to the idea of “putting on over.” According to this 
translation, érevdicacda alone, as restricted by the protasis, is 
influenced by the ye: the sense being, Longing as we do to put 
on over, of course I say put on over, if, when we put on, we shall 
be found in our present bodies; for, otherwise, if at the time of 
that induement, we shall be found divested of the terrestrial 
body, how shall we be able to superindue the celestial body over 
the terrestrial ? 

Probably the construction of the sentence, properly expanded, 
will be 


, ’ J ~ a . J , ” ‘ ’ , 
érevdvoacba émimobovrtes, GoTrep Kai emevdvodueba, ef ye Kai evdvad- 


Pevot ov yupvol evpeOnadpucba. 


One instance of this elliptical mode of writing may be taken 
from Soph. Trach. 583: 

peunxavnra Totpyov,—ei re py Soxa 

mpaooew Sixaov’ ei d5é pi), memavoerat. 

“The work has been planned already (and shall be executed) 

if, &e.” 
I need scarcely add that, if the Apostle had thought fit to 
express himself thus in full, the accommodative ye would then 
influence the idea of émevdvodueba strictly connected with the 
limiting clause. 

The object, then, of this limiting or conditional clause is to 
define under what circumstances only it will be possible to put- 
on-over. 

It may still be objected, Will not the being found in the 
embodied state take place a moment before or at least in 
the first moment of the superinvestment? And so would not 
évdudyevan be rather required? The answer of this will be: 
The act itself of superinvestment will be instantaneous, and 
so sudden that not an atom of warning can precede it. But, 
even supposing the one could possibly exceed the other in 
time by half a second, how could the Apostle, whose whole 
soul was penetrated with the instantaneousness of that mighty 
transfiguration, who wrote in future aorists, “We shall not all 
sleep, but we shall all be changed in a moment, in the twink- 
ling of an eye,’ how could he here have employed the tardy 
imperfect instead of the vivid aorist? Impossible: the act and 
the fact occupy side by side one and the same moment. Nay, 
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so incalculably swift may be the absorption of the corruptible 
into the incorruptible, that the being caught in the mortal body 
may be realized only in the first moment of immortality. 

The Apostle chooses évdvoauevos in preference to ézevdvadpuevor, 
obviously as being a term common to the two states, that of 
being found in the body and that of being found stript of the 
body. 

As regards the xai before évdvoduevo, if it denotes actuality, it 
may be represented by a stress laid on the auxiliary verb, thus, 
“when we do put on.” But I rather think it serves to contrast 
or to make parallel or additional to each other the two ideas of 
putting-on-over, and of simply putting on. If so, translate “when 
we put-on.” 

In the last number of the Saturday Review (Oct. 10, 1857) 
occurs a sentence, which seems fairly to illustrate in English 
the theory of «i ye above suggested. The sentence is: 

“Altogether, the Fast Day must have been a Godsend to all 
parties concerned at Sydenham, if, at least, God had anything to 
do with it.” 

Why should the writer have punctuated after if and after 
least, unless (unconsciously it may be) he intended the at least to 
influence the idea of “ Godsend” limited by the if clause ? 

T. S. Evans. 
Oct. 12. 





Adversaria. 


I. Memoir of the late Bishop Blomfield. 


So distinguished a scholar as the late Bishop of London 
ought not to pass away without at least some slight notice in the 
pages of the only Classical Periodical in the country. We shall, 
however, confine ourselves to the account of the Bishop’s literary 
career and critical works, as this is not the place to speak of 
the important services he rendered to the Church as one of her 
chief Bishops. 

Charles James, the eldest son of Charles Blomfield, Esq., of 
Bury St Edmund’s, was born on May 29, 1786, and educated at 
the grammar-school of that town, under the tuition of the Rev. 
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Michael Becher, formerly Fellow of King’s College. He was 
entered of Trinity College in 1804, and after a brilliant Univer- 
sity career, being University Scholar in 1806, and graduating as 
third Wrangler and Senior Chancellor’s Medallist in 1808, he was 
elected Fellow of Trinity in 1809, the earliest period at which he 
could sit, according to the custom of that time’. He was shortly 
afterwards ordained, and served the curacy of Chesterford. In 
1810 he was presented to the living of Quarrington in Lincoln- 
shire, by the Marquis of Bristol, and towards the close of the 
same year to that of Dunton, in the same county, by Lord 
Spencer. Some four years afterwards he was collated to Chester- 
ford, and thence to the important living of St Botolph’s, Bishops- 
gate. He was consecrated Bishop of Chester in 1824, and 
translated to London in 1828. 

Bishop Blomfield’s first appearance in print was in the pages 
of the Edinburgh Review, in October, 1809, when he wrote the 
review of the reprint of Stanley’s Hschylus, then issuing from 
the Cambridge Press under the auspices of Dr Butler of Shrews- 
bury, which was continued in the numbers for Jan. 1810, and 
Feb. 1812, and produced the curious rejoinder in the shape of 
“A Letter to the Rev. C. J. Blomfield,” from Dr Butler, which 
Dr Elmsley has recommended to all the admirers of English wit 
and Greek criticism. At this time, Trinity College having pur- 
chased the bulk of the MSS. which Porson had left behind him 
from his executors, Mr Blomfield in company with Professor 
Monk and Mr Dobree were appointed to edit that great scholar’s 
remains. And the Adversaria, under the editorship of the first 
two, appeared in 1812. Mr Blomfield then being compelled to 
leave Cambridge, in order to reside in his living, the further 
publication of the Miscellaneous Notes of Porson was postponed, 
and, with the exception of the Aristophanica published by 
Dobree in 1823, and the notes on Suidas, which appear in the 
third volume of Gaisfortl’s Suidas, they still remain unedited. 
But Mr Blomfield’s chief attention, at this time, was concentrated 
on Aschylus, and in 1810 appeared the Prometheus, while the 
editor was still a Bachelor of Arts. The distinguishing feature of 
the edition is its glossary,—the acute mind of the editor seeing 


1 There were only two vacancies; the present Professor of Anatomy being the 
other successful candidate. 
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at once that the chief difficulties in the poet arise, to use his own 
words, “ex linguze insolentia, non autem ex perplexa verborum 
constructione, aut ex reconditis sententiis.” There is no need 
to speak of the service these glossaries have rendered to students 
and to later editors of Aschylus and lexicographers; but we 
may be permitted to express our admiration for the marvellous 
amount of learning and knowledge of scholiasts and grammarians 
displayed at so early an age. The edition became at once 
popular, and the editor enjoyed the honour, unexampled among 
the editors of Greek plays, of having a second edition called for 
within the year. He proceeded with the other plays leisurely; 
the Septem contra Thebas appearing in 1813, the Persze in 1814, 
the Agamemnon in 1818, and the Choephori in 1824; his 
appointment to the Bishopric of Chester prevented his finishing 
the two remaining plays: a considerable number, however, of 
notes on the Eumenides were given by him to Mr Linwood, and 
published in that gentleman’s edition of the play in 1844. Besides 
his £schylus, he edited Callimachus’ in 1815, (for a full account 
of which edition the reader is referred to the Museum Criticum, 
1. p. 146), and superintended the English reprints of: Maio’s 
Ciceronis Sex Orationum Fragmenta, and De Republica, in 1816 
and 1823. He also edited a new edition of Dalzel’s Collectanea 
Greca in 1821, of Hederic’s Greek Lexicon, and the English 
translation of Matthiz’s Greek Grammar, after the death of his 
lamented brother. 

In May, 1813, the first number of the Museum Criticum 
came forth from the Cambridge Press, and continued at con- 
siderable intervals to appear till 1824. Of this, the mast brilliant 
of all the periodicals which have appeared in this country, 
devoted to Classical Literature, Bishop Monk, then Greek 
Professor and Tutor of Trinity, was the editor; but by far 
the largest contributor was Dr Blomfield. We can do no more 
than merely mention his Articles. He was the editor in that 
Journal of Sappho, Tryphonis Opuscula (these were transcribed 
by his brother E. V. Blomfield, the translator of Matthie’s 
Greek Grammar), Alcseus, Stesichorus and Sophron. He wrote 
the notes on the fragments of Sophocles, on the Supplices 


1 “No publication of Blomfield is more scholarlike than his edition of Calli- 
machus. It has in some instances really instructed me.”— Parr, Works by John- 
stone, VIII. p. 353. . 
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and Iphigenia of Euripides, the account of the editions of Hs- 
chylus, the memoir of Scaliger, the papers on the Dramatick 
Representations of the Greeks, and the notes on Mr Leake’s 
Greek Inscriptions, besides several smaller contributions. Of 
the reviews, those of Burney’s Philemon, Gaisford’s Catalogue 
of Clarke’s MSS., Bredow’s Literze Parisienses in No. 1, all those 
in No. 2, the remains of De Furia’s Fables of sop in No. 3, Doug- 
las’s Ancient and Modern Greeks, Bekker’s Anecdota and Dupin’s 
Demosthenes in No. 4, Maio’s Cicero in No. 5, Maltby’s Thesaurus 
and Willet’s Galen in No. 6, and Elmsley’s and Hermann’s Bacche 
in No. 8. He had previously been a contributor to Mr Valpy’s 
Classical Journal, where he wrote “Diatribe de Antimacho,” Vol. 
Iv. p. 231, “Sophronis Fragmenta,” Vol. Iv. p. 380, and a short 
paper on the quantity of the penult of Academia, Vol. vi. p. 123. 
During all this time he was also a constant contributor to the 
great Reviews: in the Edinburgh, besides the review of Butler’s 
schylus, he wrote those of Gaisford’s Hephestion in No. 34, 
Burney’s Tentamen de Metris Aschyli in No. 35, and Hermann’s 
Photius in No. 42. In the Quarterly he wrote the reviews of 
Monk’s Hippolytus in No. 15, Elmsley’s Heraclide in No. 18, 
Leake’s Researches in Greece in No, 22, Routh’s Reliquize Sacre 
in No, 25, Marsh’s Hore Pelasgiceze in No. 26, Monk’s Alcestis in 
No. 29, Maio’s Ciceronis Fragmenta in No, 32, Walpole’s Turkey 
in No. 37, Stephens’ Thesaurus in No. 44 (as brilliant an article 
as ever appeared in any review, giving an admirable sketch of 
the history and progress of Greek Lexicography, and which 
caused the wondrous pamphlet entitled Aristarchus Anti-Blom- 
fieldianus, by the late Mr E. H. Barker), Copleston on Predes- 
tination in No. 51, and the Prize Essay on Adultery in No. 55. 
In the British Critic he wrote a review of Black’s Paleeoromaica, 
1822. 

Such we believe to be a tolerably correct list of the late 
Bishop’s contributions to classical and periodical literature—all 
this, it should be remembered, done when the chief portion of 
his time was engrossed with pupils and the work of a parish. 

We have already stated that it is not our intention to speak 
of his career as a Bishop, or of his contributions to theological 
literature. It is, however, perhaps but just to mention his 
“Dissertation upon the Traditional Knowledge of a Promised 
Redeemer before the Advent,” and his answer to Mr Charles 
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Butler. In conclusion, we look on the late Bishop Blomfield as 
the most energetick, perhaps the most brilliant (unless Dobree be 
excepted), of the band of scholars of the school founded by 
Porson—as a man who, gifted with high and uncommon powers 
of mind, accomplished more than almost any other of those who 
in our times have attained a name for themselves in this branch 
of literature. 
H. R. Lvarp. 


Il. Jusum. 


This form of deorsum is interesting as combining in itself 
three or four changes which are elsewhere met with separately. 
Compare however rusum (revorsum, reorsum, rursum, rusum), 

1. for the j, compare journal (diurnal). 

2. for the u, compare plures (pleores) rowoipev (woéoper), &e. 

3. for the absorption of r, compare suswm (sursum) prosa 
(prorsa), passer (parser, Wap, yapds, Sperling, Sperber, sparrow. 
See Rhein. Mus, N. F. xi. 460). 

I have only met with the word in S. Aug. (Jn Epist. Joannis 
Tract. viii. § 2): “Contra perversi homines videte quam pre- 
posteri sint. Quod faciunt bene, volunt sibi tribuere: si male 
faciunt, Deum volunt accusare. Converte hoc distortum nescio 
quid et preeposterum, faciens illud quodammodo capite deorsum: 
quod susum, faciens jusum; quod deorsum, faciens sursum, Ju- 
sum vis facere Deum, et te susum? Precipitaris, non elevaris: 
ille enim semper sursum est.” 

Whether or no Augustine first coined this word, we see in the 
jingle suswm-jusum an instance of that alliteration in words of 
opposite signification, which we meet with perpetually in North’s 
Plutarch, in Philemon Holland’s translations, and in the learned 
and scurrilous Richard Mountagu’s answer to Selden, but which is 
comparatively rare in our modern language. The phrase wide 
and side, for example, now sounds strange to us; it was once as 
familiar as far and near. “The Grecian Colonies were diffused 
farre and neere, wide and side.” Mountagu, 1. c. 490. 

J. E. B. Mayor. 




















Notices of New Books. 


The Greek New Testament, edited from ancient authorities, with 
the various readings of all the ancient MSS., of the ancient 
versions, and of the earlier ecclesiastical writers (to Eusebius 
inclusive); together with the Latin version of Jerome, from 
the Codex Amiatinus of the sixth century. By S. P. Tre- 
GELLES, LL.D. (Part I. St Matthew’s and St Mark’s Gospels. 
4to. pp. viii, 216.) 


Novum Testamentum Greece, ad antig. testes denuo recensuit, 
appar. crit. omni studio perfectum apposuit, comment. 
isagogicam pretexuit ConsTantinus TiscHENDoRF. Ed. 7. 
Lipsiz, Winter. 1855—7. (Lieferungen 1—1v. Matt. i. 1—Le. 
xxii. 14, 8vo. pp. 512.) 


THE simultaneous appearance of two important critical edi- 
tions of the N. T. is a fact of such interest, that it would be 
superfluous to apologize for pointing out at some length their 
respective merits, even if the editors had not been the two 
men who have done more for the exact knowledge of biblical 
MSS. than any of their predecessors. Both editions consist of 
two parts, the apparatus criticus, and the text : each part requires 
separate examination. 

Tischendorf’s notes have increased greatly in bulk since his 
last similar edition, that of 1849. In some respects the change 
was necessary. The value of the old notes was almost confined 
to the Acts and subsequent books: and in the Gospels a meagre 
and arbitrary selection only was given. Most of the important 
readings then ignored now reappear with a tolerably full list of 
authorities. In these respects Tischendorf no longer stands 
below Griesbach, Schulz, or Scholz. 

The array of uncials is substantially the same in both editions. 
Both contain or will contain the evidence of the MSS. lately dis- 
covered. Each has some advantage in the recollation of old but 
ill examined documents, Tischendorf of the Wolfenbiittel frag- 
ments P and Q, Dr Tregelles of the Dublin Z. Tischendorf has 
obtained some fresh information on the readings of B; but its 
value is diminished by the absence of a discriminating notation: 


Vout. 1V. March, 1858. 14 
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the old “e sil.,” which denoted a reading merely inferred from 
the silence of collators, has almost disappeared: it remains to 
be seen what justification can be given for the omission. On 
the other hand Dr Tregelles has carefully noted in full the 
differences of the three old collations of B, correcting Ford’s 
edition of the Bentleian collation by the original copy at Cam- 
bridge. Among the more trivial various readings of uncials 
some are omitted by the one editor, and some by the other. 
Dr Tregelles however has greatly the advantage in care and 
accuracy. Thus, in the discrepancies which may be noticed here 
and there, wherever the publication of MSS. (such as A, D. A. &c.) 
has afforded means of verification, we have found Tischendorf in 
the wrong. 

The cursive MSS. are, with three exceptions, neglected by 
Dr Tregelles as of inferior value, as he has preferred to edit all 
valuable materials well to including roughly all possible materials. 
He has however performed a very great service by his thorough 
collation of these three MSS., 1, 33, and 69: the results are 
rather surprising to those who have known them only through 
the collations in Mill, Wetstein, and even Griesbach: they must 
henceforth rank higher than the great mass of uncials. Tischen- 
dorf’s deficiency in this respect is partly made up by his very 
useful selection of readings from cursive MSS. generally, com- 
piled from various sources, chiefly reprinted from Griesbach, 
Schulz, Muralt, and Mr Scrivener. It is a real advantage to have 
the readings of such a MS. as Mr Scrivener’s ‘y’ brought before 
the notice of persons who are not likely to take the trouble to 
examine his collations for themselves. 

The only great acquisition to the versions in Tischendorf’s 
edition is the Curetonian Syriac, which is invaluable. Unfortu- 
nately his collator must have been very careless; for Dr Tregelles, 
who has the advantage of being himself a Syriac scholar, gives 
many variations, and those not merely trivial ones, ignored by 
Tischendorf. In like manner Dr Tregelles has been able to 
supply a rich fund of testimony from the best editions and even 
some MSS. of the vulgar “ Peshito,” while Tischendorf rests, 
as before, on the Latin translation of one of the worst editions. 
The English editor has a similar though slighter advantage in 
the Harclean and Jerusalem Syriac. The readings of the best 
Old Latin MSS, are given by both editors pretty fully, each 
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partly supplying the defects of the other. The critic must 
indeed still often have recourse to Bianchini, Sabatier, and their 
successors; but that is unavoidable. Tischendorf has cited some 
fresh MSS. or parts of MSS.; but till more has appeared we do 
not like to express a decided opinion upon their value: as yet 
they do not promise much. Dr Tregelles cites the Speculum 
wrongly attributed to St Augustine, published by Mai: it is 
a matter of regret that readings of such good character have 
come down to us only in a collection of quotations. Tischendorf 
has procured a collation of Mr Pell Platt’s edition of the Ethiopic 
version: Dr Tregelles has a still more complete collation, besides 
Mr Platt’s MS. notes, which sometimes are of much value. 
Tischendorf has added occasional readings from a new version, 
the “ Francica:” it is worthless for critical purposes. Dr Tre- 
gelles alone provides us with the results of a collation of Zohrab’s 
edition of the Armenian, which are of great interest, especially 
in St Mark’s Gospel. In the Egyptian versions the editors stand 
nearly on a level: but Dr Tregelles, as usual, excels in careful 
accuracy, distinguishing for instance the readings in Schwartze 
and in Wilkins. In some cases Tischendorf cites versions directly 
from Mill without acknowledgement, apparently unsupported by 
later and better authorities. This practice deserves censure not 
merely on the score of bad faith, but as obscuring the relative 
external value of evidence. Neither editor has added much to 
the published evidence of versions, But Dr Tregelles has prac- 
tically exhausted the information capable of being extracted 
from printed books. It is not easy to overrate the worth of the 
results; and yet probably every considerable version will still 
yield an abundant harvest by the discovery and examination 
of fresh MSS. 

Tischendorf’s citations from the Fathers are much more 
numerous than before. A large proportion of them are merely 
reprinted from others, e.g. Wetstein and Griesbach, without any 
principle of selection: here and there occur traces of an attempt 
to sift the evidence a little, probably when some accident has 
induced Tischendorf to examine a passage for himself; but the 
bulk is a mere indiscriminate heap of names, (sometimes applied 
to spurious writings,) almost wholly without express references, 
even to Fathers employed by Lachmann. We are far from say- 
ing that there is no use in reprinting such ill digested materials, 
14—2 
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still less that there would be no use in bringing together all 
patristic citations that earlier editors may have observed. But 
at least their true nature should be indicated: and an editor 
really anxious to produce a good apparatus criticus would begin, 
at least, to reduce his chaos to order. Tischendorf has further 
brought fresh contributions of his own in the shape of quota- 
tions from the Clementines, Apocryphal Gospels, and other early 
writings, of very different degrees of value. We do not complain 
that some of the matter is rather irrelevant: but the task, if 
undertaken at all, ought to have been better performed. Through- 
out St Matthew he has examined St Chrysostom’s Homilies with 
tolerable care, and produced some good readings from a Wolfen- 
biittel MS.; but here again the work is injured by his ignorance 
of Mr Field’s valuable edition. Everywhere he has used the 
Catenz printed by Cramer, but with very unequal completeness 
and uncritically enough. For instance the commentary which 
forms the mass of the Catena on St Matthew he quotes as a 
distinct authority: whereas the perusal of any two or three 
pages ought to have shewn to an observant reader its Chryso- 
stomic origin; and he might have learned from Cramer’s Preface 
(pp. xiv, xxiv) that it is taken verbatim from the existing but 
(in Greek) unpublished Epitome condensed from the -Homilies, 
in St Chrysostom’s own words. The occasional discrepancies of 
reading cause no difficulty; for the text of the Homilies has 
suffered much in the common MSS. Along with the Catena on 
St Mark, (which is almost wholly from Victor of Antioch’s com- 
mentary, though Tischendorf has not discovered the fact), he 
has used the Catena published by Possinus, but very carelessly. 
One flagrant instance may be given. At the end of Mark i. 34 
after dr: #decav airév many excellent authorities add [rév] Xpiordy 
elva. Tischendorf quotes Victor for the omission thus: “ 6 airds 
i.e. Le. émiriay ovk cia aita adeiv, re 78. ait. elvas rov Xprordv. rd bé 
TeAevtaiov Mdpxos ovk éxe.” If he had taken into account the more 
correct text of the last six words in Cramer, mpds 8€ 1d reAevraiov 
6 Mapxos amdayv rodré gyoww, or even looked at the context in Possi- 
nus, he must have seen that the remark had nothing to do with 
the omission of the doubtful words (which Victor certainly had 
in his copy), but referred to the difficulty that according to St 
Mark our Lord suffered not the devils to speak, whereas St Luke 
records what they said. These are Tischendorf’s chief contri- 
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butions to patristic testimony: he has some other references 
which appear not to have been recorded before, but they are 
few and as it were sporadic. 

Dr Tregelles has proceeded on a totally different plan. He 
has limited himself to the Antenicene writers (excepting Lucifer 
and St Hilary, after Lachmann’s example); but he has collected 
their readings afresh himself, and professes to omit none. Later 
writers are excluded, not as though their evidence were worth- 
less, but because non omnia possumus omnes, and the deteriora- 
tion of text at the close of the persecutions affords a convenient 
break. The method here adopted is unquestionably right, and 
the execution incomparably superior to any thing which has 
been done by any previous editor except Lachmann, though the 
collections from Origen and St Clement in Griesbach’s Symbole 
Critice deserve high praise. But, good as it is, this is the weakest 
part of the apparatus. Occasionally—not often—what appears 
to us uncertain testimony is cited without the brackets which 
mark uncertainty. But the faults are chiefly of omission. Many 
passages in the Clementines, Justin Martyr, and St Clement are 
unnoticed, which, when carefully examined, will be found to yield 
trustworthy evidence. The examination of authors who seldom 
quote verbatim doubtless requires much patience and care, and 
the feeling of caution which has shrunk from the attempt may 
be readily understood. But still even in loose quotations readings 
ought not to be considered as accidental, and neglected accord- 
ingly, which are supported by other early evidence. It is also a pity 
that in the case of such a primary witness as Origen Dr Tregelles 
has confined himself to De La Rue’s edition instead of hunting 
up such fragments as have been published in the last hundred 
years: some are trivial enough, but others, as those printed by 
Cramer on Rom., 1 Cor., and Eph., are by no means to be de- 
spised. For instance, the evidence against Origen having read 
cixj in Matt. v. 22 (two quotations in the De Principiis) is changed 
to certainty, and at the same time the existence of the word in 
some copies in his time is proved, by the following passage (Cram. 
Cat. Eph. iv. 31): éwei 8€ reves olovras eddAdyws wore yiverOar dpyyy, pi) 
kahas mpootibérres T@ evayyedip Td eix Kata TO pyrdv,°Os Gy dppb TO 
adAPH adrod Evoxos Cora rH kpie, avéyywoay yap Twes,’Os eav dpyobp TO 
adeAP@ aro cixh, Svtwmpcaper aito’s ek Tod mpoketpévov pyrov, A€yorTes, 
Tlaca mxpia x. r-A. Again there is no sufficient reasun why only 
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those parts of the Theophania of Eusebius should be used, which 
have been preserved in Greek: even through Dr Lee’s English 
the value of the Syriac version occasionally appears: thus in 
Matt. v. 11,12 it has dwgwow (-ovow) before dvedicwow (-ovoww) 
and omits pjya (iv. 27); in Matt. viii. 13 it has dw rijs dpas éxeivns 
(iv. 2); and it seems not to recognize Matt. xxi. 44 (iv, 14). We 
should regret these omissions much more, if Dr Tregelles’s collec- 
tion of patristic citations could be considered as final. Till the 
greater early Greek Fathers are decently edited, this source of 
evidence for the text of the N. T. cannot be considered as ex- 
hausted; and for that we may have to wait half a century. But 
it will probably be at least as long before any collection of cita- 
tions is published equalling that made by Dr Tregelles in ac- 
curacy and completeness. 

Both editions frequently indicate the parallel passages from 
which certain various readings appear to have arisen, thereby 
affording much help to any one using the apparatus: a great 
number are however omitted in both editions. Dr Tregelles 
scarcely ever comments on the evidence. Tischendorf on the 
contrary has inserted many sentences justifying the critical 
conclusions at which he has arrived. Some few are sound and 
useful: to others we object on grounds which will appear in 
speaking of the text: but a large number are simply frivolous, 
filling up precious space without any adequate reason, elaborately 
expounding probabilities obvious to any competent person. He 
has also taken some hints on peculiarities of diction from Schulz, - 
and scattered here and there orthographical notes of his own: 
the inductions of passages are useful, imperfect as they are; but 
the same cannot be said for the meagre quotations from Greek 
grammarians paraded to astonish the public, borrowed almost 
wholly from Hase and Dindorf’s Stephanus. Tischendorf began 
with the mistake of cutting down the apparatus criticus of the 
N, T. to dimensions fit for a manual: he has now committed the 
opposite mistake of confounding it with a commentarius criticus 
and something more. Thus it has become an unwieldy farrago 
of good and worthless materials, faulty and unscholarlike in its 
construction, but indispensable to any one studying the text of 
the N. T. in good earnest. 

It remains to speak of the texts. Tischendorf’s edition of 
1849 did good service by introducing for the first time into the 
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text of the Gospels a number of readings resting on the best 
ancient evidence, which Lachmann was compelled by his rules of 
“recension” to exclude, though there can be little doubt that he 
would have admitted most of them in what he would have called 
an “emended” edition. The sound advance thus made upon 
Lachmann, though not comparable to Lachmann’s advance upon 
his predecessors, deserves all praise. There were it is true too 
many perverse readings given in opposition to evidence. But on 
the whole Tischendorf’s text of the Gospels had a good claim 
to stand by the side of Lachmann’s, correcting it and being 
corrected by it. Quite different was his text of the Epistles. 
In them he fell below Lachmann, rejecting many readings which 
had the support of every good MS. and version and every Father 
down to (say) a.p. 350 or even later, on account of some petty 
internal doubt, though he had admitted many of them from 
Lachmann in 1841. He may have been unawares influenced by 
the very late Greek Fathers or Catenists whom he then for the 
first time examined continuously. But at all events the later 
pages of the book shew an increasing tendency to set private 
canons above the authority of MSS., versions, and Fathers. It 
would seem as if the impulse from Lachmann, which had origi- 
nated Tischendorf’s labours and for a while affected them for 
good, had now spent itself, and the true Tischendorfian criticism 
were for the first time coming forth in its purity. Without these 
remarks on the text of 1849, it would not be easy to explain the 
nature of the text of 1855—7. What the Epistles underwent in 
1849, the Gospels are undergoing now. Many sound readings are 
expelled once more, because there is some recondite reason why 
scribes may have preferred them to their rivals. An impression 
is, we believe, abroad that Tischendorf is now beginning to 
entertain some respect for the textus receptus. It is quite un- 
founded. Many of his present readings accidentally coincide 
with the “received” readings, but that is all. It is not that he 
prefers the bulk of late evidence to the weight of early evidence: 
but that he makes the worst or at least very bad evidence, if 
supported by a canon of probability, outweigh the best evidence 
standing alone. He is in fact wandering further away from au- 
thority, and nearer to the most arbitrary dicta of German com- 
mentators. We do not complaia of the canons themselves, but 
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of the preposterous use of them. Corruption from parallel pas- 
sages is a certain fact; but it is unreasonable to assume that in 
every passage where there is variety of reading the probability 
that two evangelists did not use the same words exceeds all other 
probabilities. Corruption by substitution of more usual words or 
forms is a certain fact; but the unconscious bias of scribes did 
not always take account of the nice shades of frequency which 
critics are able to discover by the use of their lexicon or 
Bruder’s Concordance. Such considerations are of much value 
where there is a bona fide conflict of evidence: they cannot set 
aside evidence; even when most clear and decisive in opposition 
to evidence, they can only make the reading doubtful. But 
indeed in not a few cases, where Tischendorf has sacrificed evi- 
dence to internal probability, he has overlooked an equally 
strong internal probability in the opposite direction. We open 
Part 2 at random, and take almost the first example that occurs. 
In Mark vi. 30, amjyyeAav aire ravra kai dca éroincay kai éea édidagar, 
the xai after ravra is omitted by the best five and twoinferior uncials, 
the best two, two good, and some thirty ordinary cursive MSS., 
the Vulgate, Old Latin, Peshito, Memphitic, Ethiopic, and Arme- 
nian versions. Tischendorf retains it because “in promtu est 
omisso xa priori simpliciorem redditam esse orationem, quod 
idem factum est omisso altero ova [i. e. by some of these authori- 
ties, possibly rightly]. Addendi caussa vix erat. Contra Marco 
inprimis convenit duplex xa. Similiter vero ac nostro loco test. 
ejecerunt 5, 38. 9, 22.” This may be very ingenious, but the 
counter evidence is crushing: moreover Tischendorf forgets that 
scribes are at least as likely to have inserted xai from their love 
of symmetry, a fruitful source of corruption. The example is 
unimportant enough; but it well illustrates Tischendorf’s present 
mode of handling the text. Many however of the changes made 
on this principle are in passages where it is now difficult if not 
impossible to decide which of two readings is right. Had Tis- 
chendorf condescended to own, as Griesbach and Lachmann had 
done, that certainty is not everywhere attainable, and placed 
not improbable readings in the margin, the amount of difference 
between his three critical editions would have been much di- 
minished, and with it the grounds of cavil afforded to the ene- 
mies of criticism On the whole Tischendorf’s text of the Gospels 
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is better by a long interval than any except those of Lachmann 
and Dr Tregelles: but it has many untenable readings, and 
shews a marked degeneracy since 1849. 

Dr Tregelles’s text is manifestly founded in a great measure 
on the ideas of Bentley and Lachmann, the only thorough 
scholars who have taken the matter in hand in earnest. Lach- 
mann made a necessary innovation upon Bentley’s plan by intro- 
ducing the Old Latin instead of the Vulgate as a check upon 
Greek evidence, though he carried out Bentley’s design of giving 
a pure text of the Vulgate likewise. Like Bentley, he did not 
aim at giving the purest text which he as a scholar could obtain, 
but at offering for the future labours of others a “recension” 
founded strictly on a preponderance of the best primary evi- 
dence, containing no readings which an honest and well-informed 
person could cavil at as arbitrary. Consistently with this special 
purpose he set aside all MSS. except the very earliest, all ver- 
sions except the Old Latin, and all Fathers except a selected 
few. Dr Tregelles’s purpose is different: he proposes to restore 
as nearly as possible the ipsissima verba of the Apostles, and 
therefore employs evidence which would have been too compli- 
cated for Lachmann’s machinery. But he follows Bentley and 
Lachmann in admitting no reading which is not actually vouched 
for by some of the most ancient authorities. The result is a 
text of very great value, incomparably superior to all its prede- 
cessors. Some of its readings we think are decidedly wrong, still 
more probably wrong; but we believe that all of them might be 
defended without abandoning sound critical principles. We are 
bound however to add that Dr T. has adhered too rigidly to what 
are in fact principles of “recension” in an edition which aims at 
more than recension; that is, that he has been too fearful of 
ever trusting to slender direct authority though supported by the 
conflict of other ancient authorities or strong internal evidence: 
in one word, the process has been too mechanical. This remark 
applies however much more to his text of St Mark than of St 
Matthew: and it will probably be found more applicable to both 
than to the rest of the N. T., two or three books excepted. The 
only internal consideration to which Dr Tregelles practically 
allows much weight is that of corruption from parallel passages. 
In St Mark’s Gospel he has, strange to say, occasionally deferred 
to it too much. It is certain from passages free from variation 
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that there is often an absolute identity of language between 
St Matthew and St Mark: and this fact goes far towards throwing 
the decision in doubtful passages of this kind upon external evi- 
dence alone. The tendency of scribes to mere paraphrase can- 
not be doubted, more especially in those books which were com- 
paratively little used, as St Mark’s Gospel and the Acts. In 
many cases however where Dr Tregelles has in our opinion failed 
to decide upon the right reading for the text, he has retained it 
in the margin. The marginal readings are judiciously selected; 
but he would have done well to have been less sparing of them: 
at least we could not consent to reject at once as accidental 
variations many readings which appear in neither text nor 
margin. 

It should be remembered that the numbers which have 
hitherto appeared of both editions are but a small part of the 
whole; and these remarks strictly apply to that part only. 
Dr Tregelles’s instalment is not even published, but issued by a 
reasonable arrangement to those subscribers who are willing to 
prepay the whole subscription; that there may be no broken 
copies. Neither edition is free from inaccuracies and misprints 
(besides the printed “corrigenda”): but both are accurate by 
comparison with other books of equally difficult typography; 
Dr Tregelles’s wonderfully so. His pages are also incomparably 
the clearest, although he has wisely kept a column for the Vul- 
gate according to the Codex Amiatinus. Both editors must be 
wholly acquitted of any unfairness arising from dogmatic or 
other prepossessions. There is one apparent exception in Matt, 
xiii. 35, where a verse of the 78th Psalm was quoted as from 
“the prophet Esaias” in certain MSS. in the times of Porphyry, 
Eusebius, and St Jerome; and the same reading is found still in 
important secondary authorities. St Jerome himself is incorrectly 
stated by Dr Tregelles to be an authority “contra” the insertion 
of *Hoaiov: in reality he asserts his belief that Acad was the 
original reading, subsequently corrupted into 'Heaiov, and then 
“postea a prudentibus viris sublatum.” With the warning ex- 
amples of Mark i. 2 and Acts xiii. 33 before us, we cannot dismiss 
this ancient reading so summarily as Dr Tregelles has done. 
But we believe this to be an error of judgement only: no attentive 
reader can doubt that Dr T. would have equally ignored the 
name, if its omission or insertion had had no possible theological 
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bearing. Tischendorf likewise omits ’Hoaiov, assuredly on criti- 
cal grounds alone: his note however, it should be said, faintly 
indicates a doubt. Both editors in fact deserve the praise of 
conscientiousness in their actual work. But Tischendorf is be- 
coming less careful than he used to be. We must add that the 
merits of his labours would be at least equally appreciated by 
duly qualified judges, if he were less given to proclaiming them 
himself. Even his title-page deserves reprobation: what he calls 
his seventh is to all intents and purposes his third edition: he 
has presumed far on his readers’ ignorance in reckoning his two 
Paris editions, which we should have thought he would have 
been only too glad to have forgotten. His old ungenerousness 
to every other editor is worse than ever: such an absurd effusion 
of wounded vanity and spite against his friend Dr Tregelles as he 
has prefixed to his third number will do kim no good in the eyes 
of candid men. 

On the whole, while we cannot but regard Dr Tregelles’s 
edition alone as a solid enduring work, we hope we have made it 
plain that no one critically studying the sacred text can dispense 
with either edition. 

F. J. A. H. 


H MAAAIA KAI H KAINH AIAGHKH. Vetus et novum Testamen- 
tum ex antiquissimo codice Vaticano edidit Angelus Maius 
S.R.E. Card. Rome, apud Josephum Spithéver. Lipsiz, 
apud E. F. Steinacker, 1857, pp. 1—16. 


Probably most of our readers were delighted by the announce- 
ment which appeared towards the end of last year in the lite- 
rary journals, that Mai’s long-promised edition of Cod. B, which 
Tischendorf saw at Rome in 1843, was at last on the point of 
publication; and before this notice is printed some may have 
examined “the five large quarto volumes” in which it is con- 
tained. But the Prospectus itself has a permanent interest, and, 
unless we are mistaken, will take its place among the “literary 
curiosities” of the Roman press. It assumes the form of a let- 
ter from “Carolus Vercellone, sodalis Barnabites,” dated “ Rome... 
iv Kal. Julias, M.pcce.Lvi.” and gives a detailed account of the 
method in which the “edition” has been prepared. This, as 
Vercellone naively remarks, was “strange and almost incredible” 
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(p. 11 n), and others will probably extend to the whole work 
the wonder which he reserves for the manner in which it was 
first undertaken. It appears that in the year 1828 (which Ver- 
cellone gives as the date of the completion of Baber’s edition 
of Cod. A) Angelo Mai, although “involved in other countless 
cares and duties, resolved to print an edition of the Greek 
Bible according to the authority of the Vatican MS., to satisfy 
the wishes of the learned and remove an occasion of cavils 
(calumniarum)...” (p. 8). Whether he was justified in under- 
taking such a work when he could bestow upon it only 
“stolen hours” (p. 10), those who have laboured upon Greek 
MSS. may decide. However this may be, the five volumes were 
printed in 1838. But after this was done the editor became 
aware, it is said, that his edition was inaccurate (non satis accu- 
rata). Nor was this to be wondered at. He gave the printers 
nothing more than “a fair copy of the Sixtine text;” and then 
introduced into the proof sheets the various readings of the MS. 
The sheets were then returned to the printer, “by whom the 
readings of the MS. added by the pen were placed in the text 
or at least in the margin” (a quo, se. librario, codicis lectiones 
ibidem calamo adscripte in textum aut saltem in marginales notas 
referebantur, p.11n)}. Hence arose a natural confusion between 
the printed and written text, which rendered an entire revision 
of the work absolutely necessary. For this purpose “an excel- 
lent reader” was engaged, who read aloud Mai’s printed text, 
while the editor himself followed the MS. carefully and noted 
down in his own copy the errors which he detected. It is obvious 
that such a revision might leave much still uncorrected, and 
Vercellone admits (I. c.) that in spite of the care which was 
used slight errors still remain (nonnihil adhuc limandum super- 
esse). At any rate the result proved the necessity of the colla- 
tion. No less than a hundred pages were cancelled (p. 12 n); 
and afterwards, when Vercellone undertook the publication, the 
corrections and “select passages” were compared with the MS. 
by Prof. Spezi, though Vercellone is silent as to the result of his 
labours. 

The most singular part of Card. Mai’s editorial work re- 
mains to be noticed. The MS. contains lacune, ‘partly from 
the loss of leaves, partly from the intention (data opera) or neg- 
ligence of the scribe.’ These Card. Mai “could not allow to 
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remain;” and though it would be easy to take exception to the 
manner in which he supplied the chasms in the MS., it is a 
graver matter that he obscured some of the most important tes- 
timonies of the MS. itself. Thus he supplied Mc. xvi. 9—20; 
Acts xxviii. 29; and, Vercellone adds, “admitted into his edi- 
tion from the common text (ex vulgatis edd.) not a few other 
passages of less importance (alia non pauca pene (?) minoris 
momenti loca) which were wanting in B,” e. g....Matth. xii. 47; 
Me. xv. 28; Le. xxii. 43,44; xxiii. 17, 34; Joh.v. 3, 4; vii. 583— 
viii. 12; 1 Pet. v.3; 1 Joh. v. 7, “and in the same manner 
Ex. iv. 26; Matth. xxiii. 14; Act. xxiv. 7, 8, might have been sup- 
plied” (p. 10). All these additions are marked by notes, but 
the student will be anxious to learn from what Greek source in 
the Vatican 1 John v. 7 has been derived; for according to 
the admission of Scholz (ad loc. Cf. Prol. p. xviii.) the Cod. 
Ottob. 298 cannot rank as such. 

The edition remained in this state printed and partially 
corrected at the death of Card. Mai in 1854. Fresh delays were 
interposed; but at length in the May of last year Card. Altieri, 
one of Mai’s executors, entrusted the task of publishing it to 
Vercellone, who has at least discharged his office with zeal and 
dispatch. But it were to be wished that the undertaking had 
been worthy of its object and its author. As it is, unless the 
execution be far better than the plan, the work will add some- 
thing to the critic’s stores, but nothing to the reputation of those 
who have directed it. The true readings are said to be scattered 
about in prefaces, appendices, or lists of errata (pp. 9, 12, 13, 
15). Little care seems to have been bestowed upon peculiarities 
of orthography (p. 13). And-unless some further revision be 
made, the readings of the first and second hands (a point often 
of great importance, e.g. Rom. v. 1) will be apparently hope- 
lessly confused (p. 12). It could indeed scarcely have been 
otherwise. The method in which the work was undertaken 
almost precluded the possibility of final accuracy; and each 
partial and incomplete revision will probably have added as much 
to the confusion of the work as it has done to its correctness. 
Meanwhile the Prospectus stands in unenviable distinction as a 
sad monument of the struggle between authority and criticism. 
To the last, according to some, Card. Mai was “alarmed by the 
difficulty of the task” which he had undertaken, and shrank 
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from writing the Prolegomena in which he intended among other 
things to vindicate the plan which he had followed (p. 13). The 
work in fact could not be done by a Romish Cardinal; and it 
remains only to hope that other scholars, unfettered by “literary 
policy” may be allowed to complete what he attempted (p. 16). 

In any other case it would be captious to criticise the 
style or the accuracy of a Prospectus; but when literal accu- 
racy ought to be the characteristic of the work announced, 
it is startling to find the most curious blunders in the announce- 
ment of it. Four Greek words are printed in the text of the 
Prospectus, and two of them as follows: dvéxdoros (p. 10), duaxpircxors 
(p. 12). The editors of the Oxford LXX are described as “ Holmes 
and Pearson” (p. 7); and the press of the Propaganda should 
scarcely issue such quaint monsters as lectiones nulla habuisse 
(p. 7), rubjectas (p. 12 n), and eertissimam (p.16). The Latin 
is like the typography, unworthy of Rome. The following exam- 
ples may be sufficient: typis pridem commiserat...quin ipse, fato 
prereptus...numeris absolvere...potuerit (p. 1); hinc apprime 
excolendum esse sacree critices studium (p. 5); [preefatiunculam] 
libentius heic subjicimus quo cupidius a lectoribus excipiendam 
esse scimus (p. 13); reliquum erat ut abs editore scriberentur 
(id.), &c. And without affecting purism a scholar might object to 
the use of such words as ipsemet, quamplures, prenoto, omni- 
mode, &c. But these are insignificant trifles, and claim a 
moment’s notice only from the connexion in which they stand. 
And if at last the editor shall be seen to have depreciated the 
real value of his work, no one will be more ready to acknow- 
ledge the good service which he has done than ourselves. 


B. F. W. 
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